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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


HISTORICAL  FACTORS  LEADING-  TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  IDEA 

Jesus  said, "The  poor  ye  always  have  with  you."  Historical 
records  have  always  shown  society  classed  as  rich  and  poor, with  a 
middle  class  usually  between  then. Economic  conditions  have  ever 
"been  a  cause  of  cleavage  in  the  social  strata. They  have  causedmore 
revolutions  and  perhaps  have  created  more  national  problems  then  e- 
ven  the  writers  of  history  have  made  known. Always  in  misery  and 
ignorant, the  poor  have  been  exploited  in  order  to  contribute  to 
the  luxury , wealth  and  dissipations  of  those  whose  heredity  or  of- 
ficial position  has  placed  them  in  a  higher  social  class. 

A.  Industrial  Changes; The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of 
great  industries  through  the  invention  of  machinery.lt  was  a  cen- 
tury of  great  inventions  for  transportation  and  communication; viz., 
the  steamboat, the  steam  railway, the  automobile, the  flying  machine, 
the  telegraph  and  telephone; besides, various  types  of  machinery 
that  transformed  home  life. Ever  since  the  Reformation, through  the 
rise  of  Industry , great  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  common  life 
of  the  people. Whereas, the  family  had  previously  produced  its  own 
necessities  and  the  home  had  been  both  factory  and  store, after  the 
advent  of  industrial  establishments  both  young  and  old  of  the  fam- 
ilies,as  far  as  possible, went  forth  to  earn  wages  in  the  factory. 
Even  in  the  farming  lands, the  land  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
peasants  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  and  the  peasants  became 
wage  earners. Especially  was  this  the  case  in  England  where  the 
peasants  hired  out  to  land-owners. 
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Economic  changes  modify  the  form  of  life  and  create  possi- 
bilities for  social  development  cr  degradation.      The  machine  indus- 
try developed  two  classes:  viz.,  the  manager  or  operator,  and  the 
wage  earners.  If  the  factory  closed  for  laclc  of  profit  or  of  de- 
mand thousands  suffered.  This  led  to  immorality  and  crime.  The  dis- 
tance between  classes  increased;  suspicion,  distrust,  misunderstand- 
ing embittered  both  sides  and  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
wage  earners. 

B.  Municipal  Development:  Municipal  development  is  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  the  great  industrial  changes  of  the  last  century. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  is  the  wonder  of  the  present  era. 
Easy  transportation  is  necessary  for  the  big  industries  and  the 
population  flocks  to  the  industrial  centers.  At  first,  this  was  a 
center  of  barter  on  the  river  or  the  lake  or  the  sea,  or  in  the 
center  of  an  agricultural  region.  The  railroad  came  and  the  facto- 
ry.Trade  increased. Soon  the  trading  center  became  a  city  with  its 
ganglia  of  railway,  its  belching  smoke-stacks, its  congested  hous- 
ing conditions  and  fine  residential  districts , its  glaring  lights 
and  attractions-both  good  and  evil.  The  industrial  manager  selects 
an  imposing  site  on  the  heights  for  his  residence  with  the  exten- 
sive profits  from  his  industry.  His  workmen .often, occupy  low- lying 
sections  which  may  degenerate  into  slums  without  a  single  garden 
patch  to  help  out  in  time  of  idleness, Everything  must  be  purchased 
at  the  market-place. The  children  of  the  slums  become  victims  of 
environment .The  separation  between  manager  and  operatives  increas- 
es.Capital  and  labor  are  not  in  sympathy. If  capital  favors  a  meas- 
ure at  the  polls  labor  would  try  to  defeat  it  if  possible. 
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Henderson  contrasts  this  urban  situation  with  that  of  a  pro- 
1 

vincial  town,   where  the  wealthy  and  poorer  classes  mingle  freely- 
together,  attend  the  same  church; and, where  the  poor  enjoy  many  priv- 
ileges which  are  the  contribution  of  the  rich  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community . The  solidarity , esprit  de  corps  of  the  town  is  strong. 
But,   in  the  south  of  London, for  example, it  is  very  different. 
Churches  are  starved;members  and  money  are  removed; the  community 
is  unblessed  by  the  benefactions  of  the  rich. There  are  few  young 
people  of  education  or  leisure  or  ideals--nothing  to  elevate  the 
people. The  spirit  of  distrust  increases  in  such  an  environment 
and  defiance  grows. Labor  leaders  grow  up  in  the  place  where  the 
church  is  the  weakest. They  wield  their  influence  over  the  indus- 
trial classes  while  redemptive  ministries  fail. They  languish  be- 
cause there  are  too  few  social  workers  to  carry  them  out. 

C.  Educational  Influences:     I.  Of  schools;  The  educational 
influences  of  the  schools  tended  to  develop  social  and  class  con- 
sciousness .Education  in  England  did  not  aim  to  reach  the  poor  work- 
ing people, in  general . Those  classes  that  had  to  work  did  not  need 
education  while  the  middle  classes  were  given  a  large  opportunity. 
There  were  ragged  schools , waif s ' schools  and  private  schools  which 
Dickens  described; but , even  in  these, the  three  R* s  were  the  chief 
subjects  with  the  Bible  as  the  chief  reading  book. John  Wesley  and 
the  Methodist  revival  gave  a  new  impulse  to  education  for  the  poor 
and  illiterate . In  the  nineteenth  century, a  more  general  movement 
is  seen  in  the  effort  to  develop  a  more  general     elementary  ed- 
ucation, as  well  as  a  higher  education  for  working  people. this  is 

1  Henderson. C.R. .Social  Settlements . pp . 1  1-12. 
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seen  in  the  Institutes , Lyceums ,  night  schools  and  debating  socie- 
ties that  sprang  up. The  aim  was  to  improve  the  ability  of  the 
workmen  that  they  might  become  more  expert  in  industry  and  under- 
stand the  scientific  side  of  their  work. There  was  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  mill  owners  to  develop  good  schools  for  their  employ 
ees.  These  met  with  excellent  results,  not  merely  in  removing  il- 
literac3r,  but  in  developing  higher  ideals  of  life.  The  demand  for 
instruction  and  education  increased  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
of  political  as  well  as  scientific  and  literary  subjects;  and,  also 
for  an  opportunity  to  discuss  popular  subjects. 

2.  Of  press:     The  press  made  its  contribution.     If  one 
could  read,  his  craving  for  knowledge  was  fed  up  by  all  kinds  of 
newspapers.  Some  of  these  are  yellow  and  seditious  in  nature-maga- 
zines, tracts  and  penny  publications;  some  of  good  literary  value 
but  cheaply  gotten  up  to  supply  the  masses.  These  were  often  ped- 
dled about  and  sold  to  the  people  who  sometimes  sacrificed  arti- 
cles of  diet  to  purchase  reading  matter.  Glaring  advertisements  of 
entertainments  and  aesthetic  pleasures,  visions  of  balls,  feasts 
and  operas  were  set  before  the  people  of  the  tenements  who  were 
starving  for  entertainments.  Impressions  were  made  on  millions  at 
the  same  time.  Public  speeches,  debates  and  national  topics  were  be- 
fore the  laboring  man  and  the  educated  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  In  the  coffee  houses,  the  rendezvous  of  the  laboring  people 
they  found  newspapers  and  magazines  as  well  as  social  life  and 
there  they  read  and  discussed  the  topics  of  general  interest. 
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g_.  New  Democratic  Impulses:     There  were  new  democratic  im- 
pulses that  sprang  up  in  a  new  sense  of  individual  worth  and  of 
human  rights, we re  the  American  War  of  Independence  and  the  French 
Revolution  sowed  their  seeds  of  liberty, equality  and  fraternity. 
Having  political  power  and  suffrage,  they  coveted  more  power.  They 
had  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  government,  but  none  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  factory.  Political  freedom  was  only  a  picture, "the  re- 
ality is  economic  freedom,"  which  is  control  "of  the  materials  of 
happiness  and  culture."  The  passion  of  the  industrial  worker  is  to 
have  a  voice  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which  he  shall 
use  up  his  physical  and  mental  energies  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
Economic  self-government  is  his  ideal.  Hence,  socialism  fascinated 
the  laboring  man,  because  he  saw  in  it  the  possibility  of  transmu- 
ting political  power  into     industrial  control.  The  ballot  might  be 
the  tool  by  which  this  change  could  be  made.    And  so  the  song  of 
Bobbie  Burns  is  echoed  in  a  multitude  of  hearts: 

"For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a*  that." 

K.  Francke,  who  describes  Germany  in  "Social  Forces  in  German 

Literature,"  has  expressed  the  tendencies  in  all  other  lands. 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  ruling  majority,  wonderfully  organized, 
full  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigor,  proud,  honest,  royal .patriot ic 
but  hemmed  in  by  prejudice,  and  devoid  of  larger  sympathies";  on  the 
other  hand,  the  millions  of  the  majority,  equally  well  organized 
influential  as  a  political  body,  but  socially  held  down,  restless 
rebellious,  inspired  with  a  vague  ideal  of  a  broader  and  fuller  hu- 
manity. On  the  one  hand,  a  past  secure  in  glorious  achievements-  on 
the  other,  a  future  teeming  with  extravagant  hopes.  On  the  one  hand 
service;  on  the  other,  personality.  On  the  one  hand,  an  almost  relig- 
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ious  "belief  in  the  sacredness  of  heredity  sovereignty;  on  the 
other,  an  equally  fervent  zeal  for  the  emancipation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. And, what  is  most  remarkable  of  all,  both  conservatives  and 
radicals,  both  monarchists  and  social-democrats , inevitably  drift- 
ing toward  the  same  goal  of  a  new  corporate  consciousness,  which 
shall  embrace  both  authority  and  f reedom. . . .The  end  of  their  con- 
flict will  be  mutual  understanding  and  liberation  as  the  basis  of 
a  new  and  happier  home.Ml 

E.  Quickening  religious  Life  promoting  Reforms:     The  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  tremenduous  influence  in  England 
which  stimulated  many  reforms.  John  Wesley  was  a  practical  philan- 
thropist. He  went  among  the  low  and  degraded.  Ke  visited  those  sick 
and  in  prison.    He  went  to  the  mines  to  convert  the  colliers.  He 
wrote  and  preached  against  slavery  and  intemperance.    He  appealed 
to  the  neglected  masses,  established  schools  and  fed  their  minds 
with  his  own  writings  and  with  literature  and  tracts.    He  healed 
many  of  their  diseases  and  gave  them  instruction  how  to  care  for 
themselves.     He  stirred  up  the  whole  established  church  with  his 
methods  and  aroused  many  courageous  men  and  women  to  the  need  of 
reform.      The  contest  against  Negro  slavery  led  to  hatred  of  the 
slavery  of  colliers  and  factory  workers.     The  revolt  against  the 
cruelties  and  inhuman  conditions  of  the  slave  ship  led  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  tortures  and  oppression  reported  in  the  facto- 
ries and  to  sundry  other  evils  in  need  of  reform.    The  Society  of 
Friends,  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  labored  for  the  extermination 
of  slavery.     The  Earl  of  Shaft sbury  devoted  his  life  to  reforms, 
helping  the  insane,  the  miner,  the  factory  girl  and  the  chimney 
sweep;  in  fact,  the  unfortunate  of  every  kind.  It  is  said  that  he 
educated  officials  in  ideas  of  justice  and  in  a  2<nowledge  of  social 
conditions,   in  order  to  carry  his  measures  for  reforms.      So  John 

1  Henderson,  C.  R. ,  Social  Settlements,  p.  13-14. 
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Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  gave  themselves  to  lift  up  the  abandoned, 
neglected  classes,  to  open  prison  doors  and  release  the  unfortunate 
debtor  and  his  family,  to  purify  and  cleanse  the  fiendish,  filthy 
dungeons  where  the  lives  of  men,  women  and  children  were  being 
blighted.    The  insane  were  separated  from  criminals  and  cared  for 
in  hospitals  for  the  sick. The  debtor's  children  were  given  a  chance 
to  learn.      A  reform  of  the  public  schools  was  agitated. 

P.    New  philosophical  Concepts:    New  philosophical  concepts 
were  unfolding,  touching  and  molding  thought  and  reaching  down  to 
the  social  life  of  people  in  a  new  spirit  of  altruism  which  must 
elevate  humanity,  by  establishing  social  well  being,  improving  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  increasing  the  intelligence  of  the  masses, 
Rousseau  challenged  the  civilization  of  his  day  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  political  and  social  thinking  of  England,  America  and 
Prance . 

"He  held  that  human  nature  was  originally  or  naturally 
good;  that  it  had  been  corrupted,  and  misery,  vice,  and  crime  intro- 
duced into  society,  b-  political  and  economical  inequalitjr;  that 
the  whole  history  of  civilization  had  been  a  career  of  illusion 
suffering,  and  crime , resulting  from  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and 
weak  by  the  strong  and  unscrupulous ; therefore ,  social  authority 
and  order  must  be  based  on  a  free  contract  in  which  the  social  or 
general  will  shall  be  determined  by  majority  rule.  The  end  of  so- 
cial order  is  the  free  and  spontaneous  development  of  individual- 
ity, subject  to  the  good  of  all  as  determined  by  the  general  will."1 

Comte,  the  father  of  Sociology  and  founder  of  Posit ivism, held 
that  the  "goal  of  history  is  in  the  perfection  of  man  in  society, 
motivated  by  altruism  and  directed  by  positive  science."2  Positiv- 
ism sympathized  with  the  Settlement  idea  in  England.  Frederick  Har- 
rison the  personal  friend  of  Canon  Barnet  was  the  champion  pf  Pos- 
t  ivism. 

1  Leighton,  Joseph  A.,  The  Field  of  Philosophy,  p.  489 

2  Ibid.,  p.  495  —  * 
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Thomas  Hill  Green,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  moral  philosopher, 
with  his  sincere  and  intense  personality  and  interest  in  poverty 
and  social  problems, greatly  influenced  the  young  intellectuals  a- 
bout  him.  Some  of  them  became  leaders  in  the  Settlement  movement. 

Carlyle,  Ruskin  and  many  other  writers  were  influencing  and 
directing  the  thought  of  the  century  toward  improving  social  con- 
ditions by  direct  contact,  thereby  improving  the  whole  social  order 
by  lifting  up  the  "submerged  tenth." 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  historical  factors  that  lend  up  to 
the  idea  of  Social  Settlement s:The  rise  of  great  industries , which 
brought  great  municipal  changes;  educational  influence  of  school 
and  press;  new  democratic  impulses ; quickening  religious  life, which 
promoted  many  reforms;  and  new  philosophical  concepts  regarding  im- 
provment  of  the  social  order  and  the  goal  of  humanity. 
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PART  I 

THE  ORIGIN, GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  IDEA 

IN  THE  OCCIDENT 
Chapter  I 
The  Settlement  Movement  In  Europe 

I 

In  England 

A. Origin  of  the  Settlement  Idea:     The  impulse  that  gave 
rise  to  the  Social  Settlement  dates  back  to  the  Wesleyan  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had  its  beginnings  in  the  Holy 
Club, the  members  of  which  endured  the  derision  of  fellow  students 
for  their  compassion  toward  the  poor, the  sick  and  the  imprisoned. 
The  regenerating  and  transforming  effects  of  the  revival  and  the 
humanitarian  spirit  shown  to  the  lowly  had  their  influence  upon 
the  nation, leading  many  thoughtful  people  to  become  sensitive  to 
the  appeal  of  misery. 

1 .Forerunners  and  Pioneers; 

Forerunners : John  Howard, pushing  for  prison  reform; 
and,Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,f or  the  abolition  of  slavery, were 
contemporary  with  Wesley .Later, Robert  Owen, philanthropic  factory 
manager  up  from  the  factory  laborers, far  ahead  of  his  time, per- 
ceived the  Importance  and  relation  of  health  and  happiness  and 
normal  living  conditions  of  operatives  to  factory  production. He 
increased  the  wages  of  factory  workers, shortened  their  hours  of 
toll, reduced  child  labor  to  the  minimum  and  paid  three  months  wa- 
ges to  the  workers  when  thrown  out  of  work  from  shortage  of  raw 
material. He  outlined  and  enforced  wholesome  and  sanitary  living 
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conditions  in  the  factory  village  and  provided  skilled  medical 
at tendance. He  opened  up  a  model  provision  store, established  a 
savings  bank, encouraged  a  mutual  benefit  society  and  co-operative 
stores. He  worked  out  an  elementary  school  system  for  children  and 
provided  evening  classes  for  adults. He  urged  freedom  of  physical 
and  mental  activities  for  children, providing  parks, playgrounds 
and  a  recreation  hall. Through  his  sound  public  spirit, he  practic- 
ally eradicated  drunkeness  and  lawlessness  so  characteristic  of 
mill  villages. 

In  the  High  Church  Movement, led  by  Oxford  scholars, an  effort 
was  made  to  kindle  new  life  in  the  State  Church  and  arouse  more 
real  spiritual  activity  in  the  dormant  clergy. Out  of  this  move- 
ment came  University  men  of  choice  culture  into  the  slums  of  Lon- 
don to  minister  to  the  poor  and  to  fight  the  entrenched  evil  for- 
ces existing  there. 

Science, having  forced  its  way  to  prominence  in  the  Universi- 
ties, compelled  attention. With  its  synthetic  methods, it  sought  for 
causes  and  saw  where  remedial  agencies  could  better  human  condi-'. 
tions.Comte' s  Positivism  exalted  humanity  to  a  place  of  worship. 
Sociology  was  the  supreme  science , which  had  waited  long  for  sci- 
entific treatment. Social  facts, of  all  phenomena, are  the  most  com- 
plex in  causation  and  all  the  preceding  sciences  were  needed  to 
explain  them. The  sociological  ideas  of  Spencer  and  Comte  had  much 
influence . 

University  professors  turned  their  attention  to  a  study  of 
social  conditions. Thomas  Arnold, Oxford  lecturer  on  Roman  History, 
set  forth  his  ideas  of  ethical  values, of  political  conscience  and 
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of  the  sanctity  of  human  personality . He  declared  the  State  and 
Church  must  work  together  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  truth  and 
goodness. His  vision  of  accomplishing  some  great  work  in  doing 
God' s  will  was  "of  an  ideal  whole"that  might  be  incorporated  into 
society  and  make  for  its  betterment. 

Thomas  Hill  Green  inspired  some  of  the  choicest  Oxford  stu- 
dents to  consider  the  things  that  are  worth  while  in  life. Does 
this  law, or  this  custom, or  this  method  of  procedure  contribute  to 
the  good  of  the  whole, or  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  few  and  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  many; does  it  lead  to  the  attainment  of  ex 
cellence  in  one  group  and  to  the  abstraction  of  opportunity  in  an 
other  group? 

John  Ruskin, professor  of  Pine  Arts  at  Oxford, believed  in  and 
hoped  for  a  better  world  and  worked  to  make  it  better. The  present 
human  misery, he  thought, was  not  necessary, as  some  believed. If  men 
would  think  and  act  like  men, much  misery  might  be  averted  and 
kingdoms  might  become  like  well  ordered  households .Not  that  all 
sorrows  and  difficulties  would  cease  to  exist, but  that  all  people 
would  work  together  in  unity  and  good  fellowship. 

F.W.Robertson, English  lecturer  and  preacher, was  another  who 
exerted  great  influence  upon  students  regarding  the  amelioration 
of  social  conditions. 'There  were  two  ways, »he  declared, 'of  improv- 
ing national  conditions : one  was  to  change  the  constitution, work 
from  the  outside, inward; the  other  was  to  regenerate  the  life, the 
character, work  from  the  inside , outward, which  is  the  true  way. 'He 
said  that  progress  meant  opportunity  to  develop  conscience, intel- 
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lect  and  heart. It  Is  a  man's  inalienable  right  to  develop  all  the 
talents  God  has  given  him. But, if  economic  conditions  are  such 
that  he  is  glad  when  a  child  dies  because  it  is  one  less  mouth  to 
feed, he  cannot  develop  his  heart. If  housing  conditions  are  such 
that  brothers  and  sisters  must  sleep  in  the  same  room, he  cannot 
develop  his  conscience. If  he  comes  from  long  hours  of  toll  too 
weary  to  read, he  cannot  develop  his  intellect . Social  conditions 
must  be  such  as  to  make  him  a  marii 

Many  years  before  the  Social  Settlement  was  thought  of, the 
Christian  Socialists, men  like  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, Charles 
Kingsley ,prof essor  of  History  at  Cambridge, Thomas  Hughes  of  Rug- 
by,met  and  established  the  Working  Lien's  College  in  London. With 
manly  valor, but  without  asceticism, they  went  among  the  working 
men  who  were  prominent  in  the  labor  unions  and  co-operative  soci- 
eties, seeking  by  mutual  effort  to  improve  their  condition. These 
Christian  Socialists  were  of  a  type  that  could  teach  a  Bible  les- 
son one  hour  and  a  boxing  lesson  the  next, with  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light and  even  with  religious  devotion. 

Pioneers:     The  first  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Social  Settle- 
ment were  those  educated  clergyman  who  went  to  live  among  the 
poor  of  London; and, there  were  many  of  them. In  i860, Rev. John  Rich- 
ard Green, the  great  English  Historian, became  vicar  of  a  parish  in 
the  notorious  East  End  of  London, where  he  labored  for  almost  a 
decade. To  him  came  Edward  Denison  from  Oxford  and  offered  his  ser- 
vice as  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  parish. Denison  lived  among 
the  people, seeking  to  understand  them  and  striving  to  be  helpful 
to  them. He  saw  their  needs, took  these  needs  before  Parliament  and 
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pleaded  their  cause. He  realized  that  residence  among  them  was  es- 
sential to  successful  work  among  them. He  longed  to  see  Christian- 
ity taught  to  them  as  Christ  did  it, by  living  it  among  them. His 
untimely  death  cut  short  his  work, but  his  ideas  and  ideals  still 
live. 

About  the  same  time  that  Denison  went  from  Oxford, the  Cam- 
bridge University  Extension  Movement  started. This  Movement  was  an 
expression  of  social  conscience  among  University  men, the  fruitage 
of  the  seeds  of  new  social  concepts  gained  through  philosophy  and 
through  the  new  emphasis  and  significance  given  to  the  sciences, 
sociology  and  political  economy.lt  gave  the  University  man, so  de- 
tached from  common  life, an  opportunity  to  study  economic  and  oth- 
er needs  of  wage  earners  first  hand. 

Picht  says:   "The  Settlement  Movement  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  Social  Idealism, that  is  the  intellectual  movement  at  the 

1 

head  of  which  stood  Carlyle  and  Ruskin."    When  Denison  was  living 
in  East  London, John  Ruskin  called  him  and  John  Richard  Green  and 
one  or  two  others  to  his  house  to  discuss  the  question  of  doing 
something  for  the  poor. Denison  and  Green  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
University  Settlement  of  College  men  who  would  go  and  live  among 
the  poor. 

In  1873, Rev. Samuel  A. Barnett, later, canon  of  Westminster, 
and  his  wife  went  to  live  at  St . Jude1 s, Whitechapel , in  East  Lon- 
don. They  became  THE  pioneers  of  Social  Settlement  work. Six  years 
previous  to  this, Rev. Barnett  had  been  appointed  curate  at  St. Ma- 
ry 1  a,  Bryans  tone  Square, London, a  rich  and  well-to-do  parish, with 

1  Picht, Werner, Toynbee  Hall  and  the  English  Settlements. p. 9 
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some  self  respecting  industrial  people  among  them. There  he  met 
Miss  Henrietta  Rowland  whom  he  later  married, and  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  work  among  the  poor  until  he  went 
to  Whitechapel .Rev. Barnett  became  a"prophet  of  a  new  day "for  the 
poor. His  heart  went  out  to  them  with  Christ-like  yearning. He  knew 
their  sad  condition  from  contact  with  them. He  knew  that  their  con- 
dition could  not  be  changed  except  some  from  above  came  and  lived 
among  them  and  ministered  unto  them. Their  poverty  and  ignorance 
were  the  cause  of  their  apathy .They "we re  content  with  an  unright- 
eous contentment  and  patient  with  a  godless  patience." 

Mrs. Barnett  gives  vivid  and  lurid  pictures  of  social  condi- 
tions during  the  sixties, when  Canon  Barnett  was  beginning  his  work 
for  ameliorating  the  environment  of  the  poor. Much  of  their  dread- 
ful situation  was  due  to  wretched  housing  conditions . Note  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Archdeacon  of  Coventry: 

"Owners  of  wretched  house-property  defy  interference  and  the 
authorities  are  supine ...  Englishmen  and  Christian  men  tolerate 
schemes  of  festering  corruption  for  both  body  and  soul ,  where  everything 
tends  to  crush  self -respect, engender  and  facilitate  vice, and  to 
make  a  night's  repose  hideous  and  unholy; where  decency  is  outraged, 
shame  unknown  and  chastity  impossible."  1 

This  is  from  Lord  Shaftsbury  regarding  a  district  in  Bermond- 

sey : 

"It  was  a  large  swamp  where  a  number  of  people  lived, as  they 
do  in  Holland, in  houses  built  upon  piles... So  bad  was  the  supply 
of  water  there  that  I  have  positively  seen  the  women  drop  their 
buckets  into  the  water  over  which  they  were  living, and  in  which 
was  deposited  all  the  filth  of  the  place, that  being  the  only  water 
they  had  for  every  purpose  of  washing  and  drinking. "  2 

From  another  source  is  this: "From  these  mockeries  of  homes, 

tens  of  thousands  of  mendicants  march  forth  every  morning-not  to 

1  Barnett,Mrs.H.O. , Canon  Barnett, Life, Work  and  Friends, Vol. I, p. 18. 

2  Ibid.  p.  18.  ~  ™  —  
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work  nor  to  seek  work-but  to  beg; not  to  contribute  by  their  in- 

1 

dustry,but  to  prey  upon  those  who  do."    These  were  not  weak  and 
incapable  persons  but  many  of  them  were  criminals  from  the  jails 
and  convicts  let  out  upon  society . Since  transportation  of  crimi- 
nals had  ceased, annually, 2000  convicts  and  100,000  from  the  jails 
were  let  out  to  prey  on  the  community . Those  known  to  the  police 
in  the  metropolis, in  1868, numbered  10, 343. Pedestrians  out  for  a 
walk  were  beset  at  every  turn  by  these  multitudes  of  beggars. A- 
mong  them  were  widows  and  orphans  and  honest  men  out  of  employ- 
ment who  were  genuine  sufferers.  The  children  fared  badly, too. 
Those  In  charge  of  the  ragged  schools  declared  that  the  children 
cried  continually  from  hunger. Frequently , they  fell  exhausted  from 
their  seats  from  want  of  food  and  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them 
in  such  a  state.  There  were  gangs  of  thieves  and  idlers  in  White- 
chapel  where  a  "furnished"  room  was  provided  with  a  sack  of  hay, 
a  table  and  a  chair  and  was  let  for  eightpence  per  night. An  alley 
in  one  of  the  worst  courts  where  each  person  was  allowed  only 
four  square  yards  of  space, from  which  fever  was  never  absent, was 
three  times  condemned  by  the  medical  officer  as  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, yet  it  remained  untouched.  The  method  of  giving  through  or- 
ganized societies  was' wasteful  and  inef f ective! ' and  its  influence 
on  the  poor  was  evil, since  it  really  encouraged  begging  and  lying. 

After  two  years  at  Whitechapel , Rev. and  Mrs.Barnett  made  a 
visit  to  Oxford. In  their  work, they  were  confronted  with  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  life. It  was  the  belief  of  Mrs.Barnett  that 

1  Barnett, Canon  Barnett .Life . Work  and  Friends. Vol. I. p.  19. 
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if  cultivated  young  thinking  men  could  know  of  these  problems, 
they  would  be  changed. They  went  to  Oxford  to  make  known  the  con- 
ditions in  London, as  well  as  to  enjoy  a  visit  with  friends. About 
them  gathered  a  group  of  undergraduates , boyish, enthusiastic, think- 
ing men, with  Arnold  Toynbee  as  leader. They  were  "30  strong, so 
young, so  sure  of  God,"  Mrs.Barnett  said, but  so  eager  to  hear  of 
that  vast  underworld  of  which  they  knew  so  little. Night  after  night 
these  students  sat  long  and  late  discussing  the  social  problems 
of  Whitechapel  and  the  great  city, at  the  same  time  they  were  ex- 
tending genuine  Oxford  hospitality  to  their  guests. "They  swept  us 
out  of  the  darkness  and  pain  of  Whitechapel" , Mrs.Barnett  said" when 
it  threatened  to  paralyze  our  powers, while  we  swept  them  out  of 

the  sunlight  of  the  happier  world  when  it  threatened  to  blind  them 

1 

to  the  sin  and  sorrows  of  those  who  too  silently  suffered."  These 
interested  students  were  invited  to  spend  their  vacation  as  resi- 
dents of  Whitechapel  and  see  for  themselves  the  sodden  conditions 
of  East  London  with  its  teeming  life, hear  their  bitter  cries, be- 
come neighbors  to  them  and  share  with  them  their  best  gifts. 

The  most  brilliant  of  the  group  of  Oxford  men  that  went  to 
Whitechapel  to  try  the  experiment  was  young  Arnold  Toynbee. His 

life  story"gives  the  best  idea  of  the  mental  world  out  of  which 

2 

the  Settlement  Movement "came  into  being. He  was  not  greatest  in 
his  work, nor  in  his  deeds, but  in  his  personality  which  radiated 
light  and  life  and  love  wherever  he  went. 

Arnold  Toynbee, born  in  London, was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 

1  Ba me 1 1 , Canon_Barnett , Life. Work  and  Friends , Vol . I , p. 303 

2  Plcht, Toynbee  Hall  and  the  English  Settlement  Movement. p. 1 t 
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ear  specialist .Dr. Toynbee  was  a  man  of  superior  culture, with  ver- 
satile interests, who  devoted  himself  to  the  training  of  his  chil- 
dren outside  of  his  busy  professional  duties. His  father  expected 
great  things  from  Arnold, but  unfortunately  that  father  died  when 
Arnold  was  fourteen, just  when  he  was  needed  most  to  guide  his  son 
in  the  formation  of  his  life  plans. Arnold  struggled  through  much 
uncertainty  and  loneliness  before  he  was  settled  on  his  life  work. 
First, he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the  Army, but  his  intellectual 
tastes  led  him  to  abandon  that  and  enter  Balllol  College  to  train 
for  Civil  Service. Then  he  changed  to  the  Bar; but, finally , decided 
on  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  History. He  gave  much  attention 
to  Political  Economy  and  to  national  and  social  questions. He  was 
engaged  in  tutorial  work  and  lectures  after  finishing  College. 

When  competing  for  a  scholarship  for  History  at  Balliol,he 
failed, but  made  such  an  impression  on  Jowett,the  Master  of  Balliol, 
that  Jowett  made  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  get  Toynbee  from  Pem- 
broke into  Balliol .Jowett  is  said  to  have  been  gifted  in  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  recognized  unusual  qualities  in  Ar- 
nold. Ruskin,  also,  recognized  special  social  qualities  in  him  when 
he  led  a  group  of  Oxford  students  out  to  build  a  road  to  give 
them  a  taste  of  manual  labor. Arnold  co-operated  so  well  that  Rusk- 
in chose  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Corpus  Christi  breakfast  par- 
ties for  s tudents. Arnold' s  father  had  been  intensely  interested 
in  social  improvements  and  trained  his  children  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  others. As  children  they  gathered  flowers  and  gave  to  the 
street-sweepers  and  shoe  blacks . Thus, they  early  learned  to  think 
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kindly  of  the  humbler  folk. 

In  College, Arnold, handsome, brilliant, full  of  enthusiasm, 
keen  in  sports  and  the  most  loyal  of  friends, gained  great  influ- 
ence and  easily  became  a  leader. At  Whiteehapel,he  came  in  close 
touch  with  the  people, especially  with  the  school  children  and 
the  teachers. He  joined  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  engaged  in 
their  debates. He  v/ent  from  house  to  house  in  East  London  making 
investigations  for  the  Charity  Organization  Society. But  his 
health  failed  in  his  efforts  to  do  practical  social  work. His 
sensitive  nature  could  not  endure  the  daily  sight  of  sin  and 
suffering  and  after  a  short  time  he  had  to  leave  White chapel .He 
still  continued  his  efforts  to  improve  the  working  man's  condi- 
tion.He  went  about  delivering  lectures  to  them. He  was  especial- 
ly interested  in  the  educational  side  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. He  wrote  about  it , emphasizing  the  principle  of  brotherhood 
and  the  duties  of  good  citizens. His  personality  gripped  men  ev- 
erywhere.His  deep  religious  nature  and  love  for  others  enabled 
him  to  touch  lives  in  no  ordinary  way ;  and,  while  his  life  was 
short  his  spiritual  ideals  have  lived  on  and  found  expression 
in  the  work  at  Toynbee  Hall. He  was  greatly  beloved  by  Canon  and 
Mrs.Barnett  into  whose  lives  he  brought  much  joy  and  sunshine. 
His  most  happy  marriage  was  cut  short  by  death, at  the  age  of 
thirty-one. His  last  lectures  were  in  opposition  to  Henry  George's 
book. Progress  and  Poverty. They  were  delivered  when  he  was  ill. 
The  opposition  was  too  great  a  strain. He  soon  passed  out  of  his 
earthly  career  leaving  behind  the  testimony  of  a  great  and  lov- 
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ing  personality , trying  to  show  a  Christ-like  sympathy  and  broth- 
erhood to  his  fellow  men. He  lost  his  life  in  others  and  those 
whose  lives  were  touched  by  the  halo  and  charm  of  his  personality 
could  never  forget  him. "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

2.Toynbee  Hall;        Year  after  year, Canon  Barnett  went  to  Ox- 
ford and  repeated  his  message  in  behalf  of  the  poor  outcasts  of 
East  London. An  Oxford  professor  referred  to  him  as  a  prophet  who 
came  just  at  the  right  time  and  preached  in  the  University  Halls 
to  the  undergraduates  on  the  problem  of  poverty.  Pie  told  them  if 
they  would  come  and  work  for  the  poor  of  London  they  might  get  in- 
to the  hearts  of  the  people  and  really  touch  their  needs. 

Public  opinion  was  much  aroused  about  the  time  of  Toynbee's 

death  by  newspaper  articles  on"How  the  Poor  Live", by  a  tract 

called  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London"  and  by  the  writings 

of  Henry  George. The  Editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  said: 

"it  was  difficult  to  realize  the  shock  of  novelty  these  wri- 
tings gave  to  comfortable  people  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. The 
separateness  of  the  poor  life  and  the  rich  life  had  hardened  to  a 
point  at  which  mutual  ignorance  and  repudiation  of  responsibili- 
ties threatened  to  become  fixed  in  English  thought . Social  legis- 
lation was  declared  to  be  outside  the  sphere  of  Parliament  and 
most  philanthropic  schemes  were  denounced  as  pauperising  the  poor. 
Barnett 's  effort  was  to  break  down  this  separation  of  classes  and 
enlarge  the  idea  of  social  responsibility. 1  t 

The  Archbishop  of  York  referring  to  the  meeting  in  Sidney 

Ball's  room  where  Toynbee  Hall  was  born, says: 

"Our  conscience  felt  the  rebuke  of  the  contrast  between  the 
wealth  of  inheritance  and  opportunity  stored  up  in  Oxford  and  the 
poverty  of  the  life  lived  amid  the  mean  streets  and  monotonous 
labour  of  East  London. In  a  vague  way  we  felt  the  claim  of  that  pov- 
erty on  our  wealth. Could  anything  practical  be  done  about  it?  The 
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answer  to  that  question  came  that  November  evening. The  Vicar  of 
St. Jude1 s, Whit echap el, Mr. Barnett, then  in  his  fortieth  year, read  a 
paper  in  which  he  sketched  the  plan  of  a  'University  Settlement 
in  East  London' . "Something, "he  said, "must  be  done  to  share  with 
the  poor  the  best  gifts."  Let  University  men  become  the  neighbors 
of  the  working  poor, sharing  their  life, thinking  out  their  prob- 
lems,learning  from  them  the  lesson  of  patience, fellowship, self - 
sacrifice  and  offering  in  response  the  help  of  their  own  educa- 
tion and  friendship. "This" , he  said,"will  alleviate  the  sorrow  and 
misery  born  of  class  division  and  indifference.lt  will  bring 
classes  into  relation, it  will  lead  them  to  know  and  learn  of  one 
another  and  those  to  whom  it  is  given  will  give."  It  was  simply 
the  quiet  and  earnest  appeal  of  an  Oxford  man  busy  in  the  service 
of  the  people  to  other  Oxford  men  "to  come  and  see, "to  learn  the 
needs  by  sharing  the  life  of  that, to  us, strange  and  dim  outer 
world  of  East  London."  1 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  University  Settlement  Movement. 
An  Association  was  formed, the  Industrial  School  adjoining  St. 
Jude's  Vicarage  was  purchased  for  the  Settlement  House  and  a  lead- 
er was  sought. Canon  Barnett  and  his  wife, although  weary  and  worn 
by  eleven  years  of  service  and  feeling  the  need  of  change  and  rest, 
decided  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  pro ject, realizing  it  was 
the  child  of  their  own  thought ; besides , no  one  else  could  be  found 
to  take  it. 

Balliol  Chapel  was  filled  with  a  splendid  crowd  of  Oxford 
students  at  the  anniversary  of  Arnold  Toynbee's  death, March  tOth, 
1884. They  listened  attentively  to  the  address  by  Canon  Barnett. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  they  went  out  silently  filled  with  a 
desire  to  imitate  their  departed  friend  in  doing  and  caring  for 
those  who  had  fallen  from  the  way .Mrs. Barnett  was  in  the  audience. 
As  she  saw  that  splendid  crowd  of  young  men  inspired  by  Arnold 
Toynbee's  example  and  personality , the  thought  came  to  her, "Why 
not  call  the  new  Settlement  House  Toynbee  Hall? "Thus  it  was  named 

1  Barnett, Canon.  Barnett, Lif e. Work  and  Friends. Vol  „Trp."51Q 
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before  a  brick  was  laid. 

On  the  first  of  July , 1 884 , the  work  of  tearing  down  the  In- 
dustrial School  began.  By  Christinas  of  that  year  the  residents 
slept  "In  Toynbee  Hall. It  contained  rooms  for  sixteen  men;a  class 
room  for  300  students; a  large  dining  room, a  conversation  room  and 
a  drawing  room. Thirteen  residents  came  in  to  reside. They  formed 
themselves  into  a  "Grand  Committee"  with  the  Warden  at  the  head, 
with  many  sub-committees. The  new  home  gave  them  more  space, quiet 
and  comfort. "We  shall  have  around  us  the  salt  of  the  earth", Mr. 
Barnett  said. Thus  Toynbee  Hall  became  a  reality. 

3. The  Settlement  defined;     The  Settlement  has  been  called  a 
"Social  Laboratory" , a  "social  method" ; and, again, "an  attitude  of 
mind, a  spirit, an  open  mind, a  willing  mind." 

Picht  says: "The  Settlement  is  a  colony  of  members  of  the  up- 
per classes, formed  in  a  poor  neighborhood, with  the  double  purpose 
of  getting  to  know  the  local  conditions  of  life  from  personal  ob- 
servation and  of  helping  where  help  is  needed."  - 

Jane  Addams  says  very  comprehensively: 

"The  Settlement  is  an  experimental  effort  to  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  social  and  industrial  problems  which  are  engendered  by  the 
modern  conditions  of  life  in  a  great  city. It  insists  that  these 
problems  are  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  city. It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  relieve, at  the  same  time, the  over-accumulation  at  one  end, 
and  the  destitution  at  the  other  end, both  of  which  are  sorely  felt 
in  things  pertaining  to  social  and  educational  advantages.lt  can 
stand  for  no  political  or  social  propaganda . The  one  thing  to  be 
dreaded  in  the  Settlement  is  that  it  lose  its  flexibility , its  pow- 
er of  quick  adaptation, its  readiness  to  change  its  methods  as  its 
environment  may  demand. It  must  be  open  to  conviction  and  must  have 
a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  tolerance.lt  must  be  hospitable  and 
ready  for  experiment ....  It  must  be  grounded  in  a  philosophy  whose 
foundation  is  on  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race, a  philosophy 
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which  will  not  waver  when  the  race  happens  to  he  represented  by  a 
drunken  woman  or  an  idiot  boy. Its  residents  must  be  emptied  of 
all  conceit  of  opinion  and  all  self -assertion, and  ready  to  arouse 
and  Interpret  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighborhood. .. In  short, 
residents  are  pledged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship  and  to  the  arousing  of  the  social  energies  which  too 
largely  lie  dormant  in  every  neighborhood  given  over  to  industri- 
alism. They  are  bound  to  regard  the  entire  life  of  the  city  as  or- 
ganic, to  make  an  effort  to  unify  it  and  to  protest  against  its 
over-differentiation."  1 

The  Settlement  is  an  outlet  for  the  young  life  of  the  Col- 
leges and  the  Universities  to  express  their  desires  for  worth- 
while service. 

4. The  Settlement  Ideal:  a. A  University  Ideal;  The  Settle- 
ment ideal  was  , first, a  University  ideal . It  originated  with  Uni- 
versity men, as  an  expression  outward  to  society.lt  was  intellect- 
ual. It  aimed  to  remove  ignorance  by  bringing  to  the  neediest  group 
of  people  through  the  best  talent  of  the  University , educational 
opportunities  suited  to  their  needs  and  of  the  highest  cultural 
value  for  mental , physical  and  social  development.lt  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discharge  a  responsibility  to  fellow  beings  for  which 
the  University  should  stand  responsible .The  results  of  the  enter- 
prise are  an  adequate  reward  for  the  voluntary  service  rendered. 
The  Settlement  worker  becomes  the  interpreter  of, and  the  mediator 
between, the  University  and  the  world  outside  and  the  people  of 
the  Settlement  community. 

b.A  missionary  Ideal j  The  Settlement  worker  is  characterized 
by  the  same  sense  of  duty  or  call  to  service  as  characterizes  the 
missionary ; viz. , lofty  courage, sacrifice  and  pity  for  those  to  whom 
he  shall  minister.lt  is  essentially  the  missionary  spirit. In  both 

1  Addams,Jane,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House. dp. 126-127 
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cases, the  aim  is  to  minister  to  a  people  in  need  and  to  lead  to 
betterment  of  conditions .Both  go  to  live  among  the  people, to  live 
as  Jesus  did, to  love  the  people  and  to  do  them  good. The  Settlement 
worker  and  the  missionary  have  something  to  contribute  to  the  peo- 
ple that  will  enable  them  to  reconstruct  their  own  lives  and  to 
become  a  force  in  transforming  the  life  of  the  community. 

c.A  democratic  Ideal;      As  Lincoln  said:"  A  nation  cannot 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free", so  a  nation  cannot  exist  long  in 
security  where  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  enslaved 
in  vice, ignorance  and  foul  living  conditions ; where  they  feel  them- 
selves wronged; where  the  well-to-do  are  classed  against  the  poor; 
where  capital  is  against  labor ; or, where  race  prejudice  is  strong. 
The  Settlement  stands  for  the  elimination  of  foul  living  condi- 
tions. It  stands  for  justice  to  all, for  opportunity  of  development, 
for  the  breaking  down  of  class  spirit, for  mutual  understanding 
between  all  classes. But  the  Settlement  works  to  make  the  community 
people  intelligent , so  that  they  may  understand  how  to  express  them  - 
selves; that  they  may  secure  the  rights  that  belong  to  them  as  hu- 
man beings  and  citizens  of  the  same  country. 

The  Settlement  seeks  unity , harmony , sympathy .helpfulness  and 
neighborliness. Democracy  means  liberty  and  equality  of  human 
rights. It  means  agreement  and  unanimity  of  purpose. In  the  Settle- 
ment, every  difference  can  be  considered  and  discussed  and  every 
view-point  made  clear. The  good  of  the  people  must  be  determined 
by  the  decisions  of  the  majority. The  Settlement  must  be  democrat- 
ic in  its  ideals. This  was  a  characteristic  of  Toynbee  Hall. 
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d.A  religious  ideal; The  religious  ideal  was  at  the  center 
of  the  Settlement  movement. Some  Settlements  are  avowedly  religious 
while  some    are  not. Arnold  Toynbee  was  intensely  religious. He  suf- 
fered because  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. That  is  why  he  could 
not  endure  the  strain, physically . Canon  Harnett' s  desire  was  to 
lead  men  to  know  God. He  grieved  because  he  could  not  lead  them  to 
church. There  was  no  creed  in  the  Settlement . The  residents  were 
Protestant, Catholic, Atheist  and  Jew, but  all  humanitarian. All  worked 
together  in  harmony. The  Settlement  worker  must  express  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  good*-will  .He  aims  to  spiritualize  the  Settle^- 
ment  activities  and  to  help  all  to  love  one  another, which  is  the 
great  new  commandment  the  founder  of  Christianity  gave  to  his 
followers. A  man's  religion  is  expressed  in  his  conduct  toward  his 
fellow  men. Love  is  the  great  positive  force, while  hatred, anger 
and  ill-will  are  negative. Love  is  stronger  than  hatred  and  must 
conquer  in  the  end. The  Settlement  worker  must  conquer  hatred  and 
the  opposing  forces  with  love. The  spirit  of  Christ  must  be  in  all 
the  work  of  the  Settlement . So,   it  is  essentially  religious. 

B. Growth  and  Development: 

1.In  Numbers;       The  number  of  Settlements  increased 
rapidly  after  the  establishment  of  Toynbee  Hall. Up  to  the  year 
19 15, thirty-nine  were  established  in  England: nine  during  the  eigh- 
ties, twenty-one  between  1390  and  1900  and  nine  between  1900  and 
1915. Twenty-seven  of  these  were  in  London. 

In  all  there  were  over  400  resident  workers  and  nearly 
1500  non-resident  workers . Seven  Settlements  were  composed  of  men 
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and  women  residents, nineteen  were  composed  of  women  only. There 
were  fourteen  University  Settlements, including  two  Women's  Set- 
tlements affiliated  with  the  Oxford  House. Ten  of  the  Settlements 
were  non-religious . while  the  majority  were  distinctively  relig- 
ious. Many  of  them  were  connected  with  some  church, but  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  certain  classes  toward  the  church, the  Settlement  had 
to  disconnect  itself  from  the  church. The  nature  of  the  community 
had  much  to  do  with  determining  the  position  of  the  Settlement  re- 
ligiously ; because  contact  with  the  people  would  have  been  more 
difficult  if  it  were  known  to  have  been  religious. 

"The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London"  was  meeting  with  a  re- 
sponse which  indicated  the  deep  impression  made  upon  the  nation 
concerning  economic, political  and  domestic  evils  which  were  eat- 
ing like  an  ulcer  at  the  heart  of  the  nation. These  would  destroy 
both  society  and  civilization, if  some  restoring  remedy  were  not 
applied  from  above. 

2. In  activities:       Settlement  activities  vary  with  the  con- 
dition and  need  of  the  community . There  seems  no  limit  to  the  vari- 
ety, although  certain  phases  of  activity  appear  in  all  and  almost 
every  one  has  some  specialty .Picht  classifies  the  ever-recurring 
activities  as:"(1)  religious  activity ;( 2) educational  activity; 
(3)popular  education  for  adults  and  for  children; (4)provision  for 
. recreation; (5) share  in  public  lif e ;( 6) training  for  social  workers." 

(!)  Religious  activity;   The  religious  Settlements  thought 
that  religion  was  no  barrier  to  their  contact  with  laboring  people, 
but  rather  an  aid, while  non-religious  Settlements  thought  other- 

1  Picht r Toynbee  Hall  and  the  English  Settlement  Movement, p. 106 . 
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wise.  In  some  cases, members  of  clubs  were  required  to  attend  ser- 
vice once  on  Sunday.  In  Toynbee  Hall, Canon  Harriett  himself  conduct- 
ed Bible  classes. He  emphasized  religious  education. Having  taught  so 
many  children  himself, he  knew  the  problems. He  counseled  the  teach- 
ers whom  he  taught  to  teach  nothing  that  they  did  not  believe  to  be 
true, "and  neither  to  trade  on  children's  credulity  nor  to  anticipate 
their  skepticism. "He  thought  that  religious  education  should  be  un- 
dertaken only  by  religious  teachers, who  love  truth  and  goodness, who 
will  say  what  they  believe, and  do  what  they  know  to  be  right. 

( 2)  Educational  activity;      Educational  activities  were  legion. 
Mrs.Barnett  enumerates  234-  classes  touching  almost  every  phase  of 
mental  and  physical  training, both  elementary  and  advanced. For  what- 
ever need  or  desire  there  was  among  the  community  people , classes 
were  provided. There  were  classes  for  teachers. The  need  of  the  schools 
was  better  trained  teachers . There  were  classes  for  boys  and  girls, 
for  men, women  and  young  people. In  all  cases, they  tried  to  suit  the 
educational  program  to  the  need  of  the  locality. The  aim  of  the  Set- 
tlement program  was  the  removal  of  ignorance  and  the  uplift  of  the 
people, so  that  they  could  themselves  become  a  force  for  better  leg- 
islation and  for  the  securing  of  their  own  rights. 

(3)  Popular  education;      The  University  Extension  Movement  took 
root  in  Whitechapel  as  early  as   1877. The  promoter  aimed  to  get  in 
touch  with  many  working  men; but , those  who  attended  lectures  were 
clerks, teachers, business  people  and  a  sprinkling  of  working  men. The 
hope  was  to  make  Toynbee  Hall  the  nucleus  of  an  East  London  Univer- 
sity. Two  dormitories  for  young  resident  students  were  added  in  1887 
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and  1891. By  1900, interest  in  the  lectures  had  diminished  so  much 
they  were  put  on  a  new  basis  but  they  did  not  reach  the  working 
people  as  expected. 

Besides  the  Extension  Lectures  already  mentioned, there  were 
clubs  and  societies  of  every  kind. Mrs . Barnett  mentions  thirty  six 
different  Societies  that  had  existed  in  Toynbee  Hall . The "Smoking 
Debates"considered  all  sorts  of  political  questi jns. The  "Current 
Events  Club"or  "Students'  Discussion  Circle"discussed  the  weekly 
newspaper  topics; while  on  Sunday  evenings, in  Toynbee  Hall, special 
religious  subjects  of  every  kind  were  discussed. The  Workers ' Educa- 
tional Association  found  the  Settlements  especially  suitable  for 
carrying  on  their  work. The  libraries  were  useful  for  research  and 
convenient . 

Music  and  Art  had  great  influence  in  Settlement  work. Music 
was  one  of  the  means  early  used  to  get  contact  with  the  people. 
There  were  Sunday  evening  concerts  for  which  free  tickets  were  is- 
sued. Musical  talent  from  the  West  End  gladly  furnished  the  program. 
People  sat  spellbound  listening  to  Oratorios  and  classical  music, 
sometimes  breaking  down  in  sobs. Their  souls  were  barren  of  such 
food  and  hungry  for  something  of  an  aesthetic  nature. The  Sunday  af- 
ternoon concerts  given  by  amateurs  were  quite  as  popular. 

The  influence  of  Art  was  quite  as  marked. Here  may  be  seen  the 
influence  of  Ruskin.The  Industrial  landscape  of  England  was  so  din- 
gy and  dark  from  the  smoke  of  many  factories, while  nothing  about 
the  homes  of  the  working  people  had  aught  of  beauty . Ruskin  made" war 
on  an  age  of  machinery  and  preached  with  burning  zeal  the  gospel  of 
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beauty."  Art  exhibitions  were  put  on  in  many  Settlements, especial- 
ly about  Easter  or  Christmas  time. Art  museums  loaned  picture ,goides 
told  the  story  of  them  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  vis- 
ited the  exhibitions .Toynbee  Hall  was  the  first  to  make  the  exper- 
iment, which  resulted  in  the  establishing  of  an  excellent  Art  muse- 
um in  Whitechapel. 

The  Club  is  the  means  for  quick  contact  with  children, espec- 
ially for  boys ; for, they  are  often  in  gangs  in  the  city. An  opportu- 
nity for  a  good  place  to  play  off  the  street  is  always  acceptable 
to  them. Leaders  suggest  new  games, make  bold  use  of  the  gang  spir- 
it, direct  it  into  new  channels, form  new  Brigades  which  later  de- 
velops into  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  out  into  altruistic  expres- 
sion. The  Settlement  has  made  splendid  use  of  the  Club  idea. 

In  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement, London, T'.lrs. Humphrey  77ard 
established  a  Day  School  for  crippled  children  for  which  she  se- 
cured government  teachers. She  provided  a  nurse  for  them  and  their 
noon-day  meal. Such  schools  were  soon  established  all  over  England. 
The  Vacation  School  was  also  established  by  Mrs. Ward. The  Children's 
Recreation  School  for  one-and  a  half  hours  near  the  close  of  the 
day  and  on  Saturday  morning  with  games  and  instruction  in  handi- 
craft, was  another  contribution  of  Mrs. Ward. 

(4)Provision  for  recreation;     Besides  the  recreation  connect- 
ed with  Clubs, Scout  and  similar  organizations; social  gatherings 
for  young  and  old; receptions , hikes, picnics, lantern  exhibitions; and, 
in  some, dancing, were  encouraged  or  established. Toynbee  Hall  for 
more  than  twenty  years  allowed  no  dancing, but  held  receptions, "At 
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Homes" to  which  the  people  were  invited, where  they  often  met  dis- 
tinguished West  End  people. It  was  quite  as  necessary  for  West  End 
people  to  meet  the  East  End, as  for  the  East  End  folk  to  meet  oth- 
ers, if  class  spirit  were  ever  to  be  broken  down. The  West  End  peo- 
ple needed  the  contact. Mixing  was  essential .Another  prime  need, es- 
sential in  poor  districts, was  a  place  where  young  people  could  meet 
to  get  acquainted, outside  of  dance  halls. For, in  the  home, only  the 
declared  lover  was  admitted. "Mixed  evenings" were  sometimes  organ- 
ized by  the  Clubs. Once  a  year  a  great  "Musical  Festival"  was  held 
in  Toynbee  Hall. 

(5) Share  in  public  life;     If  better  legislation  comes  to  the 
poor  it  must  come  through  agitation  of  those  who  know  the  facts, 
and  can  present  them  in  somewhat  of  a  scientific  way. This  the  ig- 
norant and  exploited  poor  cannot  do. It  was  the  Settlement  worker 
who  knew  the  facts  and  made  them  known; who  took  positions  on  Boaids 
and  Councils; who  went  before  Parliament  and  pleaded  the  need  of 
legislati  jti;  and,  aroused  sentiment  that  brought  needed  laws  for  the 
neglected  people. The  Settlement  has  stood  behind  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.lt  has, also, been  the  Legal  Aid- the  poor  man's 
lawyer-the"Social  Conscience  of  the  Nation". The  Old  Age  Pension 
Act  movement  originated  in  Browning  Hall, was  agitated  there  for 
ten  years, and  then  achieved  in  the  Asquith  ministry, in  1908. It  was 
the  result  of  a  national  movement  which  was  begun  by  the  head  of 
the  Browning  Settlement, a  brother  of  Mr. Stead  the  Editor  of  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews. Asquith  was  much  interested  in  Toynbee  Hall  in  its 
early  years. Thus, the  influence  of  Settlement  workers  on  legislation 
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has  wrought  many  changes. 

(6)Training  for  social  workers.     It  is  a  poor  education  that 
does  not  train  leaders  and  workers. After  receiving  training  there 
should  be  expression  in  service. In  Toynbee  Hall, the  Nursing  Socie- 
ty did  much  public  service  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

The  St. John's  Ambulance  Brigade, another  organization, did  good 
service  in  Whitechapel. 

The  Students 1  Union  organized  the  Toynbee  G-uild  of  Compassion 
and  performed  many  services  for  the  uplift  and  comfort  of  others; 
as, conducting  a  Training  Home  for  girls, preparing  clothing  for 
sick  children jhoMing  Flower  Shows; giving  parties  for  neglected  and 
cast  off  old  men  and  women; taking  poor  workhouse  women  to  visit 
friends; giving  concerts  in  wards  and  asylums  of  infirmaries; taking 
children  out  on  hikes ;holding  monthly  meetings  for  convalescents 
and  other  girls. 

Settlements  gradually  became  the  Laboratory  for  the  training 
of  Social  Workers  connected  with  the  Schools  of  Sociology. In  this 
way  the  worker  gains  both  theory  and  practice. Those  systematically 
trained  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  position. 

3. In  service  for  the  community;  The  Settlement  exists  to 
serve— to  serve"more  abundantly ',' wherever  there  is  a  need. To  serve 
well, the  residents  must  get  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  must  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  all. The  Settlement  became  a  neighborhood  Home, 
a  common  meeting  place  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  and  races  of 
people. It  sought  to  bring  all  classes  together  into  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  contribution  each  cfesa 
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has  to  make . 

It  served  as  a  pioneer  in  social  improvement .Many  social  ac- 
tivities, which  are  now  considered  common  places  of  city  administra- 
tion, were  initiated  in  the  Settlement. Its  program  always  educative, 
it  has  touched  the  community  wherever  it  could  and  enlarged  its 
service  as  opportunity  presented. At  first, its  chief  interest  was 
recreational -the  easiest  way  to  touch  the  life  of  the  neighborhood. 
Criticised  for  this  although  much  had  been  gained  in  mutual  under- 
standing through  recreation, the  Settlement  next  turned  to  vocation- 
al guidance.lt  was  instrumental  in  stirring  up  a  movement  that  has 
resulted  in  a  course  of  vocational  guidance  throughout  the  public 
school  system. Public  health: removal  of  garbage, clean  streets, med- 
ical inspection  of  schools , school  nursing, milk  stations, guarding 
of  infant  life, summer  outings  in  the  country  for  mothers  and  babies 
and  children, were  initiated  and  tested  out  in  the  Settlement; and, 
later  be dame  a  general  public  program. Housing  conditions  were  ear- 
ly a  subject  of  propaganda  by  the  Settlements. The  first  kindergar- 
ten was  in  the  Settlement ; and, the  Settlement  yard  was  first  made  a 
public  playground. The  Settlement  has  attacked  the  problems  of  mor- 
al and  physical  degeneracy , through  disease, drink  and  immorality. 
The  Settlement  nurse, being  a  health  scout, is  also  a  moral  nurse, a 
sort  of  "probation  officer  and  juvenile  protective  league  agent." 

The  Settlement  has  become  a  social  center  for  community  gath- 
erings where  none  existed  outside  of  the  saloon. Its  clubs  and  class- 
es ,debates, societies, lectures, concerts, have  not  only  raised  the  In- 
telligence, but  developed  a  real  spirit  of  democracy. 
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The  Settlement  has  become  a  center  of  co-operation; a  local 
need  and  supply  center  for  information, for  personal  help  in  per- 
sonal problems; and, of ten, a  mediator  in  industrial  difficulties, "in- 
valuable in  the  view-point  it  furnished  for  the  solution  of  many 
social  problems. "  Its  scope  of  action  touches  all  nationalities  of 
all  ages, grades  and  capacity ; touches  various  phases  of  politics; 
reaches  industry  from  top  to  bottom; negotiates  in  many  processes 
of  citizenship  and  public  service; and, has  relationship  to  relig- 
ious organizations  of  every  kind. There  is  no  limit  to  the  service 
it  may  render; and, as  Mr. Woods  says: "The  day  of  the  Settlement  has 
just  dawned." 

4. In  spiritual  values.  The  Settlement  Movement  was  inspired, 
without  doubt, by  the  spirit    and  life  of  Jesus, who "went  about  do- 
ing good1.1  It  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  founders  to  elevate 
the  lives  of  the  uneducated  and  poor, to  express  Christ  in  service. 
How  has  the  settlement  grown  in  spiritual  values?  Many  were  relig- 
ious and  found  that  religion  did  not  hinder  contact  with  working 
people; but, rather  through  the  settlements, the  attitude  of  the  work- 
ing people  toward  the  church  was  greatly  improved. Canon  Barnett 
was  a  religious  man. His  burning  desire  was  to  lead  men  to  know  God. 
His  great  personality  was  felt  in  his  contact  with  residents, with 
people  of  all  grades. It  was  a  spiritual  force  behind  all  his  work. 
There  were  reasons  for  not  making  Toynbee  Hall  religious  as  to 
creed. As  the  situation  was  in  Whitechapel , it  took  years  to  remove 
doubts  that  there  was  not  some  intention  of  tricking  the  people  in- 
to some  connection  with  religion. They  were  so  peculiarly  suspic- 
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ious  of  a  prayer  meeting  and  of  classes . But , when  you  read  of  the 
changed  conditions  wrought  through  the  settlement; the  servant  girls 
helped; the  half-witted  that  were  removed  from  the  streets  where 
they  were  daily  taunted  and  ridiculed, and  placed  under  the  volun- 
tary care  of  kind  and  patient  ladies  who  did  a  Christ-like  service 
for  them; the  children  of  beggars  taken  off  the  streets  and  placed 
in  good  homes  to  save  them  from  ruin; the  factory  girls  that  were 
invited  into  the  settlement  after  work  hours  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, to  save  then  from  the  evils  of  the  street  environment  and  en- 
couraged  to  read  and  engage  in  other  uplifting  activities ; besides, 
the  increasing  activities  that  touched  every  phase  of  life  in  the 
community , one  cannot  think  that  Toynbee  Hall  did  not  increase  in 
spiritual  values  from  year  to  year.  Jane  Addams  declares  that  spir- 
itual force  is  found  in  the  Settlement  Movement  and  there  can  be 
no  assured  success  for  the  Settlement  until  this  spiritual  force 
is  called  into  play. The  desire  to  share  in  the  life  of  the  poor  is 
an  expression  of  the  Christ  spirit  and  is  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself . From  year  to  year  new  forms  of  service  are  undertaken  by  the 
settlements  and  old  forms  are  discontinued. Thus, there  is  growth 
and  development  in  spiritual  values. 
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II 

In  Scotland, Ireland  and  the  Continent 

A. Beginnings  in  Scotland:     1 .  In  G-lasgow; Toynbee  Hall, Glasgow  , 
Cathedral  Court, Rotton  Row, was  established  in  1886. The  aim  was  to 
work  through  families. 

Queen  Margaret's  Settlement, a  Woman's  Settlement, was  founded 
in  1397  "by  the  Queen  Margaret's  College  Students' Union. Its  aim  is 
to  help  the  poor. It  has  the  usual  activities  and  emphasizes  >7ork 
for  women  and  girls. 

The  G-lasgow  University  Students 1  Settlement  was  founded  in 
1889, at  the  suggestion  of  Henry  Drummond.The  work  was  really  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Missionary  and  Temperance  Societies. 
They  did  not  give  religion  the  foremost  place , however, nor  require 
a  creed  nor  attendance  on  religi  ous  services  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership . Their  acknowledged  religious  aim  they  found  no  barrier  to 
their  work. On  the  other  hand, they  thought  it  more  honest  to  declare 
it  than  to  bring  it  in  as  a  side  issue. The  residents  were  students 
who  worked  from  three  to  five  years. The  character  of  the  work  was 
much  the  same  as  in  Toynbee  Hall, London; viz ., clubs  for  boys, men 
and  girls; boys' brigade; Bible  classes  and  classes  for  religious  in- 
struction to  men; Sunday  evening  services ; instruction  in  household 
subjects;f ree  dispensary  and  visiting  of  the  sick; temperance  prop- 
aganda; legal  aid  for  the  poor; savings  bank; information  office  and 
other  services  a3  occasion  demands. 

2. In  Edinburgh;        Two  Settlements  are  reported  for  Edin- 
burgh.The  New  College  Settlement  founded  in  1889  by  students  of  the 
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Theological  College  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  Missionary  Society. The  work  of  this  Settle- 
inent  is  ra  ther  unique.First.it  is  done  by  Theological  students . Then, 
it  aims  to  help  the  people  of  a  densely  populated  district  and  al- 
so to  train  the  students  in  social  service . There  are  two  general 
branches  of  work: teaching  and  visiting. The  teaching  is  done  by  lec- 
tures, discussions, readings. For  women, household  management , hygiene, 
nursing  and  similar  subjects  are  taught. For  visiting, the  city  is 
districted  and  students  are  assigned  to  certain  sections  where  they 
have  from  15  to  20  families  to  visit. Each  student  becomes  a  special 
friend  to  five  or  six  families  which  he  visits  once  in  two  weeks 
and  becomes  quite  familiar  with  all  their  problems  and  their  re- 
spective conditions. He  knows  their  habits, health,  work,  v/ages,  rent, 
etc. ,and  reports ; but, in  no  case  gives  any  money. These  students  are 
cordially  welcomed  if  known  to  be  from  the  Settlement .The  method 
gives  the  Theological  student  the  finest  kind  of  practical  train- 
ing in  social  lines. The  frequent  visitation  of  the  same  families 
gives  opportunity  to  know  the  mind  of  the  people, to  find  their  own 
limitations  and  to  study  home  mission  problems  practically  and  the- 
oretically .  In  the  summer  some  special  problem  is  studied; as, boys 1 
life  in  the  great  cities. 

University  Settlement  was  founded  in  1905  by  the  Edinburgh 
University  Settlement  Associati3n.lt  desires  to  give  University  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  for  expression  in  social  service.lt  has  the 
ordinary  activities  in  athletics, games, clubs, etc . It  makes  no  effort 
to  do  religious  work. 
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At  Dundee, is  another  Settlement, "but  no  facts  are  available 
about  this  work. Thus , Scotland  has  five  or  six  Settlements  doing 
some  very  special  work  along  with  the  ordinary  Settlement  program. 

B.  Beginnings  in  Ireland;  Belfast ,  Ireland, has  a  Women  Workers' 
Settlement, founded  in  1902, as  a  residence  for  women  workers.lt  pro- 
vides a  residence  for  ten  people .Another  Settlement  is  mentioned 
at  Cardiff, "but  provides  for  no  residents. 

C.  Settlements  on  the  Continent;  Little  material  is  at  hand 
regarding  Settlements  on  the  Continent , but  mention  is  made  of  a 
number  in  various  countries, as  one  in  Paris, France; in  Brussels, 
Belgium; in  Hamburg  and  Berlin, Germany . Singing  Clubs, as  well 

as  the  usual  men's  Clubs  are  popular  in  G-ermany.  Settlements  are 
established  in  Vienna, Austria; in  Amsterdam, Holland; in  Milan, Italy 
and  in  Geneva, Switzerland. Thus, the  success  of  Toynbee  Hall, White- 
Chapel,  East  London, has  inspired  similar  efforts  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America; and, has  gradually  spread  its  influence  around  the 
world  for  reaching  the "submerged  tenth" in  every  land. The  Settle- 
ment is  a  flexible  institution  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  every 
situation  arising; of  discontinuing  activities  which  have  been  ta- 
ken up  by  other  organizations, or  which  have  served  out  their  use- 
fulness. It  is  a  democratic  institution  with  spiritual  dynamic, 
which  is  a  reconstructive, rehabilitating  force  in  the  community. 
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Chapter  II 
The  Settlement  l!ovemen$  in  America 
It.  waa  an  Italian  reformer  who  wrote:     "In  whatever  country, 
in  whatever  social  position  thou  art  placed,  it  is  with  the  oppres- 
sed thou  must  live,  for  one-half  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  are 
lacking  in  those  who  live  only  with  the  great  and  happy." 
Arthur  Henderson  says: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  safeguards  against 
the  disintegrating  influences  that  are  at  work  in  modern  society 
is  the  existence  of  these  great  religious  Settlements.      7fe  have 
to  extend  the  ran^e  of  their  power,  and  to  develop  their  activ- 
ities as  a  means  of  promoting  the  unity  of  classes,  and  of  spread- 
ing a  new  conception  of  brotherhood  amongst  all  sections  of  the 
community."1 

Horace  Fleming,  another  social  worker,  would  have  Settlements 
opened  in  every  village  and  hamlet  in  Europe  and  America,  "because 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  "for  quickening  and  en- 
larging the  capacities  of  the  individual,  for  arousing  the  spirit 
of  active  citizenship,  and  for  lifti:og  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
to  a  level  from  which  they  can  look  at  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions from  an  international  rather  than  an  insular  point  of  view."2 

I 

Background  of  the  Movement  in  America 
It  has  "been  said  that  the  problems  of  race,  religion  and  pol- 
itics are  the  problems  of  the  Settlement  in  America.      The  American 
people  are  democratic,  individualistic  and  self-sufficient  -  char- 
acteristics wrought  into  the  fiber  of  their  being  through  genera- 
tions of  pioneering  efforts  for  material  and  national  existence. 

1  Arnold  Freeman,  Education  through  Settlements,  p.  13 

2  Ibid- 
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The  population  from  the  first  was  not  homogeneous;  hut,  races  had 
their  localities  with  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  expand.  There 
is  no  State  church;  and,  everyone  is  free  to  worship  as  he  chooses. 
So,  there  are  many  faiths  and  Tiany  sects;  but,  these  had  localiza- 
tion in  communities.      Politics  grew  worse  from  decade  to  decade, 
until  it  was  thought  that  a  Christian,  much  more  a  minister  should 
keep  as  shy  as  possible  from  political  mix-ups,  or  become  contam- 
inated.     Thus,  the  control  of  political  campaigns  was  left  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  worst  element  of  society. 

The  rise  of  industrialism  was  very  rapid.      With  the  expansion 
of  industry  by  means  of  the  cheap  labor  that  streamed  in  from 
Europe,  came  a  horde  of  attending  evils;  viz.,  congestion  in  tene- 
ment districts;  low  standards  of  living;  vice  and  misery  of  the 
slums;  unemployment  in  times  of  trade  depression;  and  wider  separa- 
tion of  classes.      Industrial  magnates  grew  richer  as  the  laborer's 
condition  grew  worse.      Capital  increased.      Industrial  management 
became  concentrated  in  increasingly  fev/er  hands. 

Between  1880  -  1900,  about  nine  million  immigrants  entered 
this  country  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe.      This  rapid  influx 
of  immigrants,  together  with  the  multiplication  of  factories,  re- 
sulted in  an  unprecented  growth  of  cities  with  their  complicated 
business  interests  and  corrupt  political  machinery.  Immigrants 
beoame  segregated  in  districts,  which  changed  from  time  to  time  as 
new  recruits  came  in  -  Italian  or  Pole  driving  out  the  Irish  or 
some  other  clan.      These  immigrants  were  of  a  lower  type  than  the 
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earlier  immigrants  -  they  differed  so  widely  in.  religion,  educa- 
tion and  national  background  that  they  "became  a  menace  to  the 
nation  and  constitute  a  gigantic  and  most  perplexing  social  prob- 
lem challenging  solution.      The  alien  districts  became  the  center 
of  the  most  corrupting  political  regime,  which  developed  a  system 
of  municipal  administration  declared  to  be  'the  most  degrading  of 
any  civilized  nation  in  modern  times.1      Robert  A.  Woods  says: 
"While  there  have  been  numerous  individual  prophetic  leaders  mak- 
ing powerful  appeals  on  behalf  of  specific  causes,  there  has  been 
no  such  continuing  succession  of  statesmanlike  reformers,  embody- 
ing the  meaning  and  progress  of  a  new  human  order,  as  England  pre- 
sents. "1         New  England  Puritan  tradition  of  "moralized  community 
action,"  the  town  meeting  with  its  democratic  spirit  of  expression, 

"supplied  motives,  the  authority  and  power  of  which  were  everywhere 
p 

felt."         Emerson  was  the  Carlyle  of  America.      He  emphasized 
"perfectibility  of  human  nature"  and  "its  culmination  in  the  broad- 
est human  fellowship."        This  teaching,  Woods  says,  "led  to  the 
foronding  of  several  ideal  communities,"    Brook  Farm  being  one  of 
them;  it  inspired  Horace  ITann  in  his  development  of  better  public 
schools;  brought  about  new  enterprises  in  charity  and  philanthropy; 
and  caused  the  agitation  against  slavery  through  Garrison  and 
Phillips,  as  leaders.      The  Civil  war  which  abolished  slavery  aid- 
ed in  turning  the  awakened  mind  to  industrial  slavery.  Whittier 
and  Lowell  were  the  abolition  poets.      Their  writings  could  as 
well  apply  to  the  factory  worker  as  to  the  so  uthern  -slave .  After 

1  Woods  and  Kennedy,  The  Horizon  Settlement,  p.  30 

2  Tbid.  p.  31 
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the  war,  Wendell  Phillips  turned  his  attention  to  the  problem  of 
industrial  laborers  in  the  north. 

The  freedom  of  the  slave  brought  new  responsibility  regard- 
ing his  education,  which  was  soon  undertaken  by  the  people  of  the 
north,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  training  leaders  among  the 
colored  people.      Through  education  they  must  be  prepared  to  assume 
responsibility  for  themselves. 

While  conditions  grew  worse  in  the  East  from  the  influx  of  a 
lower  grade  of  immigrant  from  Europe,  there  was  a  great  movement 
of  population  westward.      They  were  following  Horace  Greely's 
advice  to  young  men  to  "go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country," 
This  took  out  of  the  East  a  type  of  character  and  energy  that 
might    have  done  valuable  service  in  the  solution  of  the  industrial 
problem,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  pioneers  v/ere  doing 
heroic  service  in  opening  up  new  national  resources  in  the  West. 

The  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  manifested  itself  in 
the  union  of  laborers,  in  strikes  and  in  anarchistic  tendencies. 
The  real  situation  the  vast  body  of  citizens  little  comprehended. 
As  cities  grew  more  congested  in  immigrant  districts,  local  churches 
moved  out,  not  wishing  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  almost-despised 
foreigner,  who  was  so  different  and  lived  in  such  degradation. 
They  did  not  realize  that  he  would  not  live  so  if  he  could  live 
better.      They  felt  very  little  responsibility  for  helping  that 
foreigner  to  improve  his  living  conditions. 

The  rumblings  of  labor  set  people  to  thinking  that  something 
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ranst  be  done.      The  public  schools  had  to  grapple  with  the  problem 
and  adapt  their  work  somewhat  to  meet  the  situation.      Some  churches 
began  to  do  a  little.      Charity  and  philanthropy  extended  some  aid. 
In  Boston,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  influenced  by  the  movements  of 
workers  in  London,  began  a  system  of  relief  by  districts.  This 
effort  for  giving  some  relief  brought  the  socially  minded  in  touch 
with  real  conditions,  which  naturally  created  more  sympathy  and 
more  activity.      Especially  was  this  manifested  in  efforts  to  care 
for  neglected  children,  a  Society  being  organized  in  Hew  York  City 
as  early  as  1853.      The  whole  situation  of  the  immigrant,  and  of 
the  laboring  people  was  so  complex  and  baffling  as  to  "challenge 
the  capacity  of  the  American  people."      It  was  a  study  for  the 
best  brains  of  the  political  economist,  and  of  the  loyal  American 
citizen,  as  well  as  of  the  social  worker  and  of  the  minister  of 
the  Gospel.      All  the  varied  talents  of  the  scholar  and  of  the 
humble  follower  of  Christ  were  needed  to  grapple  with  the  problem. 

Here,  as  in  England,  a  new  impulse  v/as  stirring  in  the  colleges 
through  the  study  of  history,  philosophy  and  economics.      It  was 
creating  a  new  sense  of  the  dignity  of  every  member  of  the  social 
order;  a  sense  of  his  personal  rights  and  of  the  duty  of  one  to 
another  in  the  bonds  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood,  and  a  new  sense 
of  the  ministry  of  service.      The  influence  of  the  teachings  of 
Tolstoi,  Ruskin  and  Carlyle;  the  writings  of  Dickens  and  of  Green 
showing  the  conditions  in  England,  the  last  written  out  of  the 
author-1  s  experience,  were  arousing  zeal  for  courageous  service  in 
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the  "betterment  of  human  conditions, 

77111  iam  J.  Tucker,  in  1879,  gave  up  the  pastorate  of  a  pro- 
minent New  York  church  to  occupy  a  chair  at  And  over  college  - 
later  becoming  president  of  Dartmouth  -  in  order  to  train  men  for 
the  ministry  who  would  he  prepared  to  tackle  the  social  situation. 
At  Harvard,  Francis  G.  Peabody  was  offering  courses  in  Social 
ethics  with  little  encouragement  from  colleagues.      At  Harvard 
Theological  Seminary,  Graham  Taylor  became  a  teacher  "of  new  forms 
of  Christian  service, "      Later  he  became  the  first  occupant  of  the 
chair  of  Social  Economics  at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Felix 
Adler,  as  early  as  1876,  gathered  a  band  of  choice  young  men  around 
him  in  his  Society  for  Sthical  Culture  v/ith  the  idea  of  training 
them  that  they  might  give  to  humanity  the  best  of  ethical  teachings 
relating  to  our  American  life.      These  were  some  of  the  pioneer 
teachers  who  were  molding  their  students  for  a  new  kind  of  service. 

II 

Beginnings 

A.     In  LTew  York:  Between  1886  -  1891,  six  Settlements 

were  founded  in  America.      The  first  was  founded  in  1886  by  Stanton 
Coit  in  a  tenement  house  at  146  Forsyth  Street ,  where  he  took  rooms, 
Coit  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College.      He  went  to  Germany  to 
study  for  a  degree,  where  he  met  Howard  S.  Bliss,  in  1885,  who  had 
been  the  first  American  Resident  at  Tcynbee  Hall.      Prom  Bliss, 
Coit  heard  about  the  work  at  Toynbee  Hall;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
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finished  his  studies  in  Germany,  he  sought  from  Barnett  the  priv- 
ilege of  residence  in  the  Hall.      While  there,  he  determined  he 
would  open  a  similar  enterprise  in  New  York  City,  and  he  secured 
the  tenement  on  Forsyth  Street  for  that  purpose  on  the  East  Side. 

The  expressman  who  moved  him  to  the  East  Side  thought  he  had 
given  the  wrong  address,  or  else  was  not  quite  sane.      The  people 
of  the  community  puzzled  over  his  presence  there,  thought  him  a 
cast-off  son  of  rich  parents;  and,  that  he  had  settled  there  in 
the  extreme  of  want.      The:/  sympathized  with  him  and  criticised 
his  parents  for  subjecting  their  tenderly  reared  off -spring  to 
such  an  environment.      During  the  summer  and  fall,  he  cultivated 
the  community.      Through  a  picnic  for  young  people,  he  secured  his 
first  contact  with  the  social  group. 

He  offered  the  freedom  of  his  quarters  to  the  Lily  Pleasure 
Club,  a  group  of  eighteen-year-old  "boys,  who  changed  the  name  of 
the  Club  to  the  0.1.?.  Club  (Order.  Improvement.  Friendship) , 
with  the  lily  as  their  symbol.      The  numbers  so  increased,  the 
basement  was  rented.      Next  a  kindergarten  was  established.  Then, 
the  Lady  Belvedere  Club,  a  group  of  girls  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-two  years  of  age  was  established.      In  October,  1887 ,  another 
Club  of  girls,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years,  was  formed;  and,  by  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,   the  fifth  Club  was  organized.      The  fed- 
eration of  these  Clubs  led  to  the  name  "Neighborhood  Guild"  being 
given  to  the  enterprise. 

In  August,  1887,  Charles  B.  Stover,  a  young  man  who  had  wanted 
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to  do  service  for  the  laboring  people  from  boyhood,  came  to  live 
with  Coit.      Stover,  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  work,  left  his 
own  sect  and  studied  in  a  New  York  Seminary.      Others,  also  for  a 
brief  time  came  to  live  with  them. 

Towards  bettering  local  conditions,  they  began  to  agitate  for 
cleaner  streets,  but  did  not  sucoeed  well  because  of  the  opposition 
of  local  dealers.      They  also  studied  causes  of  politioal  corrup- 
tion and  made  some  attack  on  the  local  "Boss."      They  soon  gained 
newspaper  attention,  which  brought  to  them  many  opportunities  to 
present  their  views,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  interpret  the  tene- 
ment district  life  to  those  far  removed  from  it.      Other  improve- 
ments developing  from  their  efforts  and  experience  were  the  organ- 
ization of  city  life;  better  municipal  management  of  rapid  transit 
franchises;  and  the  creating  of  city  parks  and  community  playgrounds. 

In  1888,  Dr.  Jane  B.  Robbins  and  Jean  Fine,  the  latter  a 
public  school  teacher,  came  to  live  at  130  Forsyth  Street,  near 
Dr.  Coit.      There  the  girls  of  the  Guild  came  in  increasing  numbers 
for  classes,  clubs  and  social  times.      But  Dr.  Robbins  was  closed 
out  in  a  short  time  by  the  neighborhood  "Boss,"  because  of  too  much 
"wear  and  tear  on  the  stairs."      This  eventually  resulted  in  a  more 
broadened  project  being  promoted  under  the  College  Settlement 
Association  for  Women.      As  early  as  1883  -  1884,  Smith  College 
girls  had  begun  to  think  of  social  service  of  a  self-sacrificing 
nature.      Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder  was  advocating  a  world  order  of 
women  who -would  dedicate  themselves  to  service  for  laboring  people. 
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and  had  received  much  encouragement  for  such- an  enterprise  from 
the  experience  of  Dr.  Bobbins  and  Miss  Pine,      The  result  was  the 
College  Settlement  for  Women    which  included  in  the  organization 
representatives  from  Smith,  Welles ley,  Bryn  Hawr  and  Vassar.  In 
October,  1889,  the  first  College  Settlement  was  opened  at  95 
Rivington  Street,  with  Miss  Fine  as  head  worker.      They  began  work 
for  women  and  girls,  hoping  to  co-operate  with  the  Neighborhood 
Guild  which  was  not  far  away.      The  old  Forsyth  Street  girls  came 
with  others;  new  clubs  were  organized;  a  public  bath  for  women 
and  girls  was  installed;  a  library  was  established,  and  Sunday 
Schools  were  organized;  besides,  three  boys1  clubs,  all  in  the 
first  year.        Later,  a  women* s  club  considered  home  interests  in 
the  community.      A  summer  vacation  cottage  became  the  foundation 
of  a  broad  plan  for  summer  outings  in  the  country. 

In  June,  1891,  East  Side  House,  an  Episcopalian  Settlement, 
was  opened  in  a  fine  old  house  that  stood  "at  the  foot  of  East 
Seventy-sixth  Street,"  along  the  river.        This  was  the  fourth 
Settlement  established.      Everett  P.  Wheeler,  an  active  member  of 
the  Episcopalian  Church  Club,  an  attorney,  was  authorized  by  the 
Club  to  undertake  the  founding  of  a  Settlement  similar  to  Toynbee 
Hall.      One  of  the  novelties  of  the  Settlement  was  the  tidewater 
swimming  pool.      Another  was  a  Club  for  men. 

B.    In  Chicago :  In  September,  1889,  a  few  weeks  before 

the  College  Settlement  was  opened  at  95  Rivington  Street,  Jane 
Addams-  and  her  classmate  and  friend,  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  opened  up 
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-    an  old  mansion,  Hull  House  on  Halsted  Street,  which  was  the  second 
Settlement  to  be  opened  in  America.      Jane  Addans  was  a  daughter 
of  John  H.  Addams ,  a  State  Senator  of  northern  Illinois,  who  was 
a  friend  and  admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,      Senator  Addams  was 
deeply  interested  in  "other  folks",  and  much  concerned  about  the 
existing  inequalities  of  life,      From  him,  when  a  child,  Jane  re- 
ceived some  impressions  that  she  never  forgot,  which  no  doubt  had 
muoh  to  do  with  turning  her  thought  and  desire  toward  helping  to 
remove  those  inequalities.      Once  when  she  had  a  very  gay  new  coat 
to  wear  she  put  it  on  and  stood  before  her  father  for  his  approval. 
He  said  it  was  very  beautiful,  but  since  other  girls  of  the  Sunday 
School  did  not  have  such  bright  clothes,,  they  might  feel  badly 
when  they  saw  hers.      So,  she  had  better  put  on  her  old  one  and 
wear  it.      This  she  did,  as  she  says,  without  experiencing  over- 
much joy  because  of  her  sacrifice.      Her  father's  character  was 
such  that  a  friend  said  after  his  death  that,  while  many  Senators 
had  never  yielded  to  bribery,  Senator  Addams  was  one  Senator  that 
had  never  been  offered  a  bribe.      Jane's  mother  having  died  when 
she  was  quite  young,  her  father's  companionship  was  unspeakably 
precious  to  her.      He  was  distinguished  in  appearance  while  she, 
had  an  ugly  appearance,  with  her  crooked  spine  and  head  on  one  side. 
She  would  shield  him  from  humiliation,  when  distinguished  visitors 
attended  his  Sunday  School  class,  by  walking  with  her  Uncle  so 
that  people  might  not  think  that  her  father  had  such  an  ill  look- 
ing child. 
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After  her  college  course  was  completed,  she  spent  a  year  in 
the  'Toman's  I'edical  College  of  Philadelphia  studying  medicine  in 
order  to  "live  with  the  poor."      She  said  to  her  father  when  a 
child,  as  they  were  passing  the  wretched  homes  of  the  poor  which 
she  saw  then  for  the  first  time,  that  she  did  not  know  that  people 
lived  in  such  terrible  homes;  that,  when  she  was  grown,  she  woulcJ 
have  a  fine  house  right  in  the  midst  of  those  poor  homes.  Her 
old  spinal  trouble  increased  with  such  force  that  she  had  to  dis- 
continue her  medical  studies  and  for  six  months  was  strapped  to 
the  bed.      In  shattered  health  from  her  ordeal,  she  spent  some 
years  in  Europe,  still  burdened  for  the  poor  and  vaguely  longing 
to  relieve  the  misery  that  existed  everywhere  she  went.  Incident- 
ally, seeing  an  account  of  Toynbee  Hall,  she  took  the  address  and 
visited  it  on  her  return  to  London,  in  1888.      Upon  her  arrival  in 
Chicago,  with  Kiss  Starr  she  began  preparations  to  open  up  her 
house  among  the  poor.      This  she  fitted  up  in  as  natural  a  way  as 
possible  with  hor  own  possessions.      She  put  up  many  works  of  art 
gathered  from  her  travels  in  Europe,  hoping  thus  to  touch  the 
lives  of  the  people  about  her  with  things  beautiful.      i'iss  Addams 
thought  that  in  all  communities  there  are  those  who  have  had  some 
education;  who  have  known  better  days,  who  have  lived  in  a  better 
environment  than  they  then  did  and  v/ho  would  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
a  taste  of  the  olden  time.      The  first  guest  at  Hull  House  was  a 
young  woman  whose  mother,  then  a  scrub  woman  in  a  theatre,  had 
been  a  well-bred  and  carefully  educated  English  woman. 
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The  first  t ouch  with  the  community  was  a  reading -party  in  George 
Eliot's  "Romola,"  which  was  attended  "by  young  girls  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  story.      Soon  a  kindergarten  was  opened  in  the  draw- 
ing room  of  Hull  House  "by  a  "charming  young  kindergartner"  who 
made  herself  one  with  the  neighborhood  people.      Their  first  resi- 
dent was  a  delightful  old  lady  who  had  once  lived  at  Brook  Farm, 
and  had  known  Hawthorne.      She  gave  a  series  of  readings  from 
Hawthorne  to  a  delighted  audience.       Thus  the  contact  was  made 
first  along  cultural  lines;  but,  this  contact  was  extended  into 
many  lines  of  service  for  relief,  for  improvement  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  for  the  solving  of  working  man's  problems. 

In  December,  1891,  Charles  Zueblin,  a  graduate  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  also  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  leipsic,  es- 
tablished the  Northwestern  University  Settlement  in  the  midst  of 
the  largest  community  of  Poles  in  the  United  States.  Zueblin, 
also,  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Toynbee  Hall,  as  well  as  of 
Hull  House.      Stanton  Coit's  book  on  Neighborhood  Guilds  was  a 
means  of  creating  interest  in  the  enterprise.      Charles  Tisdale, 
a  fraternity  brother,  with  his  bride  joined  with  Zueblin  in  estab- 
lishing the  Settlement,      Headworkers  frequently  changed  for  fif- 
teen years  after  its  organization;  but,  as  they  were  exceptional 
social  workers  the  work  prospered  as  a  social  experiment  station 
among  Slavic  peoples.      Among  the  headworkers  may  be  mentioned: 
Harry  F.  Ward,  a  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York;  William  Hard,  editor  and  magazine  writer; 
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Raymond  Bobbins,  social  worker  and  lecturer.      The  Settlement  was 
first  located  at  143  West  Division  Street  in  a  flat.      Since  1901, 
it  has  been  located  at  1400  Augusta  Street,  corner  Noble  Street, 
Within  a  mile  of  the  Settlement,  sixteen  languages  are  now  being 
sp oken. 

C.    In  Boston:  South  3nd  House,  called  the  Andover  House 

until  1895,  was  the  sixth  Settlement  of  the  pioneer  Settlements, 
It  was  established  in  October,  1891,  by  Professor  William  J,  Tucker 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.      Professor  Tucker  established 
the  custom  of  sending  some  graduate  of  the  Seminary  abroad  for 
special  study  of  now  methods  of  church  work.      The  first  one  who 
went  abroad  for  this  purpose,  upon  his  return,  brought  a  report 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  work  in  Toynbee  Hall  and  in  Oxford  House. 
Robert  A,  Woods,  in  1890,  won  the  fellowship.      While  abroad,  he 
spent  about  six  months  in  Toynbee  Hall.      Upon  his  return,  he  gave 
the  results  of  his  studies  there  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  Andover 
Seminary.      The  lectures,  later,  were  published  under  the  title 
"Snglish  Social  Settlements,"  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

The  aims  of  the  Settlement  are  given  in  a  quotation  from 
Circular  No,  1,  Oct,  9,  1891.      "Aims:  The  house  is  designated  to 
stand  for  the  single  idea  of  resident  study  and  work  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  it  may  be  loc ated. . . .The  whole  aim  and  motive  is 
religious,  but  the  method  is  educational  rather  than  evangelistic. 
A  second,  though  hardly  secondary,  ob j ect • . . .will  be  to  create  a 
center,  for  those  within  reach,  of  social  study,  discussion , and 
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>  1 
organization." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  each  Settlement  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  College  Settlement  for  Women  at  95  Rivington  Street, 
Hew  York,  was  founded  by  one  who  had  visited  Toynbee  Hall;  who  had 
returned      filled  with  a  burning  zeal  to  begin  a  similar  work  in 
this  country.      In  a  very  special  way,  Tjyubee  Hall  was  the  mother 
of  Settlements. 

Ill 

Progress  of  the  Movement 

A.     In  Numbers:  The  Settlement  idea  developed  very  fast 

in  America,      According  to  the  Handbook  of  Settlements  by  Robert 
A.  Woods  and  A.  J.  Kennedy ,  more  than  seventy  Settlements  were 
established  between  1886-1896,  twelve  of  which  were  later  discon- 
tinued.     Five  hundred  are  reported  in  the  Settlement  Horizon 
(1923),  by  Woods  and  Kennedy.      This  rapid  development  of  the  Set- 
tlement shows  the  eagerness  with  which  the  idea  was  seized  by 
College  trained  minds  desiring  social  adventure  along  altruistic 
lines,  and  by  religious  bodies,  as  a  hopeful  means  for  improving 
social  conditions  in  congested  localities.      They  extend  from  New 
York  to  San  ?ranci3co  and  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Hew  Orleans. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  Settlements  not 
included  in  the  list  of  pioneer  Settlements.      Maxwell  House,  a 
Unitarian  Settlement  was  founded  in  1889,  by  the  Brooklyn  Guild 
Association.      It  had  no  residents  until  1895.      ISllis  Memorial 

1  Woods  and  Kennedy,  The  Handbook  of  Settlements,  p.  125 
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and  Lincoln  House,  Boston,  "began  still -earlier  with  boys'  clubs, 
but  had  no  residents  until  in  recent  years.      Prospect  Union  was 
founded  at  Cambridge  under  Harvard  students,  by  Robert  E.  Ely, 
supported  by  Professor  Peabody,  in  1891.      It  is  a  University  Exten- 
sion movement  or  center  rather  than  a  Settlement. 

In  1892,  the  College  Settlements  Association  opened  a  Settle- 
ment in  Philadelphia;  and,  during  the  same  year  Denis on  House  was 
opened  in  Boston.      In  1893,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  led  by  a  little  girl 
into  the  tenement  district  to  see  her  sick  mother,  decided  to  give 
herself  to  nursing  the  poor.      She  established  the  Nurses'  Settle- 
ment known  as  The  House  on  Henry  Street,  which  soon  became  an  ex- 
periment station  for  district  nursing.      Union  Theological  Seminary 
established  Union  Settlement  in  1895.      The  same  year,  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture  established  the  Hudson  Guild  in  New  York  City. 

In  1894,  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  near  the  Chi- 
cago stock  yards  and  packing  houses,  was  established  with  whioh 
Mary  E.  McDowell  has  been  associated  almost  from  the  beginning. 
She  is  a  very  conspicuous  Settlement  leader.      In  the  same  year, 
Graham  Taylor , established  the  Chicago  Commons  in  an  industrial 
community  representing  sixteen  different  nationalities.      The  next 
year,  he  moved  his  family  there.      The  enterprise  began  with  twelve 
residents,  eight  men  and  four  women.      In  Boston,  in  1895,  the 
Hale  House,  in  honor  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  was  opened.  The 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House  was  founded  in  1896.      Kindergarten  was 
made- the  specialty  in  the  latter.      In  1893,  Kingsley  House  was 
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established  in  Pittsburgh,  centering  the  work  especially  on  the 
protection  of  family  life  in  the  midst  of  great  degradation. 
Whittier  House  in  JerseyCity,  N.  J.,  was  founded  in  1894,  which 
was  the  outgrowth  of  social  work  begun  in  an  office.      The  neighbor- 
hood was  a  sordid  one  -  75  percent  being  Slavic,  while  the  balance 
are  Russians,  Irish,  Negroes,  Germans  and  Poles. 

Among  others  that  might  be  mentioned  as  among  the  early  Set- 
tlements, are:  The  Westminster  House,  founded  in  1895,  and  Welcome 
Hall,  established  1897,  both  in  Buffalo;  Hiram  House,  1896,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  Log  Cabin  Settlement,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Asheville, 
North  Carolina.      The  latter  was  established  in  1894,  by  Susan 
Chester,  a  Vassar  graduate.      It  co-operates  with  the  church  and 
school  in  its  community  work  for  mountaineers.      The  Settlement  is 
owned  and  maintained  by  the  founder.      It  is  a  unique  example  of 
what  may  be  done  to  meet  the  problems  of  isolated  rural  districts. 
All  of  these  mentioned  were  within  the  first  ten-year  period  after 
the  Neighborhood  Guild  was  established  in  New  York  City. 

As  to  the  number  of  resident  and  non-resident  workers,  i t  is 
impossible  to  make  any  statement.      While  not  all  the  Settlements 
are  reported  in  the  Handbook  of  Settlements,  the  estimated  number 
runs  far  into  the  thousands.      Surely,  here  is  a  place  where  the 
activities  of  the  young  graduate  can  find  the  fullest  expression, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  be  so  far  from  the  edge  of  civilization 
that  the  worker  needs  to  feel  isolated,  as  in  some  far  foreign 
land.      It  is  a  place  where  none  need  to  sigh  because  there  are  no 
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more  fields  to  conquer. 

B.     In  Scope  of  Activities:  A  volume  would  hardly  ex- 

haust the  scope  of  activities,  so  it  will  "be  impossible  to  do 
more  than  to  give  some  general  outlines  of  the  work  being  done  in 
the  Settlements  for  the  betterment  of  human  conditions.  These 
activities  in  many  cases  are  more  far-reaching  than  neighborhood 
or  city.      They  are  country-wide,  even  world-wide  in  their  influ- 
ence; for,  now  around  the  world  in  many  lands,  the  Settlement  is 
being  established  as  a  very  successful  means  of  coping  with  deg- 
radation, vice  and  misery.      It  is  affording  an  opportunity  to 
express  in  word  and  in  deed  the  true  spirit  of  our  Christ. 

The  activities  of  the  Settlements  are  much  the  same,  in  gen- 
eral; but ,  many  have  done  some  special  service  arising  out  of  their 
environment  and  its  needs.      The  contact  with  the  neighborhood  has 
been  gained  through  friendliness  to  all;  sometimes  working  through 
the  child,  as  in  a  kindergarten;  sometimes  through  clubs,  picnics 
or  recreation;  or  by  service  rendered  in  time  of  illness.  Hull 
House  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Settlements  in  America.      It  has 
done  as  great  service  as  any,  both  general  and  special.      .An  exam- 
ination of  the  Hull  House  activities,  therefore,  will  furnish  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  what  a  Settlement  has  accomplished.  (See 
Appendix  "Aw ) 

This  long  list  of  activities  is  sufficient  to  show  the  vast 
field  of  human  needs  that  are  t  ouched  by  one  Settlement.  Almost 
every -line  is  touched  but  the  religious.      That  Is  left  for  the 
religious  bodies  with  which  the  various  nationalities  are  especially 
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collected.      T'uch  of  the  same  program  is  repeate-d  in  many  of  the 
Settlements,  with  some  variations.      But  this  indicates  the  growth 
in  activities, 

C.    In  Organization  andMministration:  The  Settlements 

did  not  begin  with  a  program.      Their  aim  was  to  become  a  good 
neighbor;  first  of  all  to  understand  their  neighborhood;  then,  to 
serve  the  people  with  the  best  they  had  to  give.      Some  Settlements 
began  with  one  resident;  others  with  two  or  more.      As  the  activ- 
ities increased,  organization  developed  under  the  various  residents 
as  leaders.      So  that  one  can  see  that  Hull  House  has  become  a 
highly  organized  institution.      The  Settlements  in  the  cities  have 
established  a  city  union  for  mutual  helpfulness.      This  union  is  to 
avoid  overlapping;  and  also,  to  present  a  stronger  force  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  local  problems  and  for  securing  a  solution  of 
them  through  a  united  appeal  to  the  proper  city  or  state  authorities. 

The  first  association  of  city-wide  Settlements  was  in  Chicago, 
in  1894,  to  consider  problems  relating  to  the  business  depression 
and  the  distress  caused  by  it.      The  South  End  Social  Union  in  1899 
considered  district  limitations,  and  membership  regulations.  It 
was  ruled  that  no  one  should  be  a  member  of  more  than  one  house; 
and,  that  membership  lists  should  be  exchanged  once  a  year.  North 
and  r/est  Ends  united  later  in  unions.      The  three  district  federa- 
tions, in  1908,  were  united  under  the  Boston  Social  Union.  A 
special  code  was  adopted,  and  later  a  card  catalogue  was  prepared; 
and,  an  office  was  opened  with  a  paid  secretary.      City  federations 
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-have  "been  formed  in  most  of  the  large  cities,     -Each  house  has  one 
vote  at  the  monthly  meetings.      Phases  of  service  and  activities 
are  discussed,  committees  are  formed  for  special  purposes,  where 
the  less  experienced  receive  much  help  from  the  discussions  by 
older  workers.      This  inter-organization  of  workers  tends  to  pro- 
fessionalise the  workers  and  to  create  standards,  every  settlement 
being,  to  some  extent,  an  experiment  station  in  some  special  line 
of  activity  or  research.        The  New  York  Association  of  neighbor- 
hood Workers  pioneered  in  child  labor;  while  the  Boston  Social 
Union  pioneered  in  the  line  of  vocational  education.      Both  ques- 
tions have  become  national  questions. 

On  June  11,  1911,  representatives  from  Settlement  houses  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  met  and  organized  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements,  and  outlined  a  tentative  program,  as  follows: 

"Reinforcement  of  all  phases  of  urban  and  regional  fed- 
erated action  among  neighborhood  agencies;  development  of  a  clear 
strong  policy  with  regard  to  the  complex  problems  which,  with  sub- 
stantial uniformity,  confront  settlement  work  everywhere;  publi- 
cation of  the  co-ordinated  results  of  experience  in  specific  direc- 
tions; attracting  college  men  and  women  to  settlement  work;  stim- 
ulating and  encouraging  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization 
of  neighborhood  life  in  city  and  in  country;  and  promoting  more 
effective  co-operation  with  other  forms  of  social  work  organized 
for  cities,  states,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

Thus,  the  national  federation  is  aiming  to  achieve  results 
on  a  national  scale,  which  will  be  the  result  of  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  settlements.      This  will  react  in  good  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  will  reach  down  to  the  family  as  a  unit. 

In  July,  1922,  the  first  International  Conference  of  Settle- 
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merits  met  in  London  at  the  call  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Settlements,      Representatives  from  America,  ISngland,  Germany 
Holland,  Sweden,  Japan  and  Prance  were  present.      They  held  wide 
exchange  of  experience,  and  enjoyed  mutual  good  fellowship.  This 
points  to  world-wide  federation  which  will  mean  much  in  securing 
international  good  will  and  understanding  and  in  bringing  about  a 
real  world  brotherhood,  which  our  Lord  so  emphatically  urged  upon 
his  disciples:      "Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold; 
them  also  I  must  bring  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shep- 
herd"... and  again,  "that  all  may  be  one."''" 
D.    Rehabilitation  of  the  Community: 

1.  Materially:       Material  benefits  realized  through 
the  work  of  settlements  leading  to  rehabilitation  of  community 
life  are  numerous.      It  might  be  inquired,    What  has  the  settlement 
not  done?      Some  of  the  outstanding  improvements  are  as  follows: 

Improved  housing  conditions  by  legislation  and  law  en- 
forcement • 

Sanitation:     street  cleaning,  and  removal  of  garbage, 
through  patient  education  of  the  people  and  the  securing  of  munic- 
ipal action  to  compel  attention  to  cleaning  up  the  streets  and  to 
doing  away  with  nuisances • 

Health:    public  baths;  legal  aid;  factory,  inspect ion, and 
many  other  benefits  that  contribute  to  improvement  of  economic  con- 
ditions, and  to  a  more  wholesome  environment;  visiting  nursing; 
special  care  for  contagious  diseases;  homes  for  convalescents; 
.special  care  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients;  medical  in- 
spection established  in  the  public  schools;  baby  hygiene,  baby 
clinics,  baby  hospitals,  milk  stations,  day  nurseries  for  working 
mothers1  children;  general  child  welfare;  established  standards 
for  midwifery. 

Domestic  science:      cooking  classes,  improved  care  of 
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household;  dressmaking  and  millinery;  establishment  -  of  coffee 
houses,  cheap  lunch  stations,  co-operative  housekeeping  for  work- 
ing girls  ; 

Institutional  and  General:     special  relief  given  in 
time  of  economic  crisis;  improvement  in  public  institutions,  such 
as  jails,  poor-houses,  institutions  for  defectives;  segregation 
of  epileptics;  special  sympathy  and  help  given  to  laboring  people 
when  on  strike;  agitation  for  legislation  in  behalf  of  working 
girls  and  women  for  shorter  hours  in  factories;  line ri conization 
work  which  makes  an  immigrant  more  fit  for  his  job  and  adjusts 
him  t  o  his  environment;  penny  savings  banks, 

2.    Socially:  One  of  the  first  efforts  made  by  the 

Settlements  was  to  provide  safe,  sane  and  wholesome  social  life 
for  the  community  people,  especially  for  the  young.  Recreation 
of  every  kind,  adapted  to  all  ages  was  provided,      Public  play- 
grounds with  supervision  was  agitated  from  the  beginning.  The 
"gang"  was  taken  off  the  street  and  turned  to  higher  things  with 
new  applications  of  its  loyalties.      Clubs,  classes,  picnics,  re- 
ceptions, "At  Homes,"    "pleasant  Sunday  afternoons,"  theatres, 
dramatics,  movies,  dances  (which  might  better  be  dispensed  with), 
summer  camps  and  outings,  excursions,  pleasant  visits  made  for 
those  in  institutions,  especially  for  the  inmates  of  poor-houses; 
deeds  of  thought  fulness  shown  to  sick  school  children  and  to  shut- 
ins.      These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  community  has  been 
transformed  in  its  social  life.      Before,  where  there  was  no  social 
center  but  the  saloon,  vfoere  even  young  girls  were  found  going  the 
downward  way,  now  the  settlement  is  the  center  of  social  life  and 
of  wholesome  recreation,  under  proper  chape ronage  when  needed. 
Special  effort  is  made  to  bring  together  different  nationalities 
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in  the  cosmopolitan  centers.      National  festivals,  dramas,  pageants, 
concerts  afford  excellent  means  of  giving  expression  to  racial 
characteristics,  and  of  promoting  social  intercourse. 

3.  Morally:  The  settlement  has  shown  special  in- 
terest in  delinquents.      Residents  have  "become  voluntary  probation 
officers;  have  "been  active  in  pushing  for  the  juvenile  court  and 
probation  law;  have  acted  officially  in  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association;  have  studied  cases  of  delinquency  in  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institution;  have  done  individual  rescue  work;  have 
investigated  dangerous  and  immoral  agencies  in  the  community;  have 
agitated  for  improved  public  dance  halls;  and,  elevated  the  stand- 
ards of  social  morality.      They  have  worked  for  moral  issues  in 
campaigns  in  securing  honesty  at  the  polling  stations;  have  broken 
up  the  system  of  selling  out  votes  to  "political  bosses,"  and  have 
been  successful  in  electing  more  upright  officials;  they, have  in- 
fluenced politicans  to  improve  their  campaign  methods.      Much  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  community's  action  after  the  Settlement 
has  changed  the  moral  tone  of  the  neighborhood. 

4.  Intellectually:  Education,  education,  education 
has  been  the  great  theme  of  all  settlement  activity.       Likewise  its 
purpose  has  been  to  remove  illiteracy  and  ignorance  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  render  people  intellectually  fit  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  and  to  meet  their  responsibilities.      Every  kind  of  means  is 
used  to  increase  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community.  The 
settlement  co-operated  with  the  public  school  and  labored  to 
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increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.        Often,  a  resident  act- 
ed as  truant  officer*      The  settlement  has  offered  prizes  of 
scholarships  to  worthy  pupils  to  encourage  them  to  advance  in  their 
education;  has    encouraged  making  the  school  a  center  of  more  activ 
ity  in  the  community;  and  has  encouraged  the  use  of  school  grounds 
as  public  playgrounds.      The  settlement  early  founded  a  library 
for  public  use  and  later  has  turned  this  over  to  the  school,  or  to 
the  city.      It  promoted  the  study  of  Art  and  prepared  exhibits  of 
pictures;  and,  in  many  cases,  succeeded  in  establishing  an  Art 
Gallery  in  the  community.      Music  was  encouraged  in  a  similar  way, 
i.'usic  and  Art  have  social,  eudcational  and  aesthetic  values,  as 
well  as  moral  and  spiritual  value.      The  settlement  has  labored  to 
educate  through  its  clubs,  classes  and  lectures,  until  other 
agencies  have  taken  up  the  task  and  proceeded  with  it,  leaving  the 
settlement  free  to  undertake  some  other  remedial  enterprise.  When 
the  settlement  files  are  all  made  complete,  if  they  ever  will  be, 
there  will  be  some  surprising  records  of  a  considerable  multitude 
of  di-stinguished  persons  who  have  been  redeemed  from  their  down- 
ward course  and  turned  into  the  road  that  led  upward.      There  will 
be  many  failures,  also,  in  the  records.      The  number  of  those  un- 
distinguished ones  who  have  been  saved  and  made  fit  for  the  common 
duties  of  life  will  be  far  greater. 

5.    Religiously:  It  has  been  reiterated  that  back 

of  the  settlement  movement  is  the  desire  to  express  the  "brother- 
hood of  Christ"  in  the  daily  association  with  the' community  people. 
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Where  there  are  many  nationalities  with  different  faiths  and  relig- 
ious background,  it  is  difficult  and  has  "been  considered  unwise, 
to  proclaim  any  creed.      It'  is  understood  that  the  teaching  of 
religion  is  not  the  aim  of  the  settlement,  "but  every  man's  reli- 
gious faith  must  he  respected.      In  many  settlements,  among  the 
residents  may  he  found  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew  and  even  the 
'Atheist  living  together  in  harmony.      But,  in  no  case,  can  any  one 
of  them  use  the  settlement  as  a  propaganda  for  his  religion.  But, 
the  principles  of  Christianity  are  to  he  applied  in  all  the  rela- 
tions with  the  people.      Where  there  is  only  one  nationality,  spe- 
cial religious  teaching  may  he  given.      Many  settlements  in  con- 
nection with  the  churches  are  teaching  their  religion;  for  exam- 
ple, the  Methodist  Church  South.      A  different  case  is  seen  in 
Chicago  Commons,  which  was  founded  by  Graham  Taylor.      Its  aim  is 
stated  in  the  incorporation  charter,  1895,  thus:     "To  provide  a 
center  for  a  higher  civic  and  social  life,  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain religious,  educational  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  to 
investigate  and  improve  conditions  in  the  industrial  districts  of 
Chicago."^"       There  are  about  twenty  four  nationalities  in  that 
district,  and  every  activity  known  to  settlements  seems  to  be 
carried  on  there.      It  is  said  to  be  the  meeting  place  for  the: 
"Tabernacle  Congregational  Church;  a  Greek  Protestant  Church; 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  service;  the  Armenian  Religious  Society;" 
and  for  other  societies  not  strictly  religious.      This  shows  that 
different  religious  faiths  may  meet  in  connection  with  the 

1  Woods  and  Kennedy,    Handbook  of  Settlements,  p.  40. 
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settlement,  and  not  lessen  its  influence.      Religion  is  the  re- 
habilitating force  in  life,  for  the  individual  and  for  the  com- 
munity.     Education  will  not  save  a  person  from  moral  bankruptcy, 
although  it  helps  to  create  higher  ideals  and  saves  him  from  pit- 
falls he  would  not  know  about,  if  he  were  illiterate.  Religion 
is  that  which  gives  spiritual  dynamic  to  rise  above  the  forces 
pulling  downward.      It  enables  the  individual  to  conquer  himself. 
It  is  the  expression  of  this  in  the  settlement  life  that  transforms 
the  individual  life  and -the  community. 


PART  II 

THE  SETTLEMENT  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  ORIENT 
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PART  II 

THE  SBTTLKMSHT  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  ORIENT 
Chapter  I 

Comparison  of  Occidental  and  Oriental  Conditions 

I 

Politically 

In  1868, the  young  Emperor  of  Japan, Meiji  Tenno,the  first  Em- 
peror in  a  thousand  years  to  have  direct  rule  over  the  empire  unas- 
sisted by  the  dual  government, issued  the  following  edict  to  his 
people:   "  to  abandon  ancient  superstiti on, to  prepare  for  represent- 
ative government, and  to  go  out  to  all  the  world  and  learn  whatever 
was  good  and  true."  With  this  edict, the  new  reign  of  Enlightenment 
began  in  Japan. 

By  this  edict, the  Emperor  cut  loose  from  the  static  conserva- 
tism of  the  Orient  to  take  on  the  dynamic  progressiveness  of  the  Oc- 
cident. In  accepting  Western  civilization, Japan  subjected  herself  to 
crucial  suffering, for  she  incurred  the  enmity  of  China  and  Korea. 
Then, because  of  her  own  ignorance, inexperience  and  national  pride, 
she  suffered  much  from  the  contempt  and  arrogance  of  westerners . She 
suffered, too, from  her  own  people  who  opposed  the  new  regime. Anti- 
foreign  spirit  was  intense,  but  suddenly  there  was  a  change  .G-riff  is 

says  the  change  was  due  to"cannon  balls , commerce  and  actual  contact 

1 

with  foreigners." 

A. Militarism;     Japan  has  been  severely  criticised  by  foreign- 
ers for  her  militarism. Why  has  she  emphasized  militarism?  Dr.Yoshi- 
no,a  Christian  democrat, Prof essor  of  Political  History  in  the  Law 
College  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo, says: 

1  Griffis.The  Mikado's  Empire. p. 516-5 17. 
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"There  are  historical  reasons  for  the  militarism  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  weakness  of  the  people  in  opposing  it... When  Ja- 
pan came  into  contact  with  China, Japan  was  impressed  by  her  liter- 
ature and  various  systems. . .When  Japan  came  into  touch  with  the 
Western  world, the  thing  that  stood  forth  was  militarism. . .The  ship3 
that  came  were  warships  ..The  books  at  that  time  introducing  the 
West  to  the  Japanese  were  written  from  that  standpoint  and  that  was 
the  impression  given  as  a  whole. The  men  who  at  that  time  went  a- 
broad  for  study.. who  are  the  older  men  in  political  and  military 
life  today, came  back  stressing  the  need  of  making  Japan  wealthy., 
and  strong.. not  from  the  spiritual  side, but  from  the  material... 
that  Japan  might  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  the  West 
along  militaristic  lines. This  came  to  be  a  national  idea  that  was 
pressed  home  upon  the  people  by  her  leaders  at  every  opportunity.. 
To  develop  a  wealthy  nation  and  a  strong  army  became  the  highest 
political  ideal  of  the  time."  1 

To  prevent  the  people  gaining  too  much  power  which  would  be- 
come increasingly  antagonistic  to  the  big  Army  and  Navy  program, a 
special  Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Emperor, in  1909, whereby  the 
Minister  of  the  Array  and  Navy  could  bring  certain  matters  to  pass 
by  appeal  to  the  Emperor, without  submitting  them  to  the  Premier  or 
Diet. Thus  they  could  put  forth  any  policy  secretly  and  the  Govern- 
ment know  nothing  about  it. This  policy  of  the  Dual  Government  has 
brought  dishonor  to  Japan. Militarism  is  out  of  fashion  and  uneco- 
nomic. It  takes  away  the  breadwinner, increases  taxes  and  hinders  the 
educational  progress  of  the  people. 

B. Imperialism:  In  Japan, the  government  is  all  in  all. Its  au- 
thority is  everywhere  recognized  and  the  people  are  well  trained  to 
obey  and  to  show  respect  to  any  official. In  America, authority  must 
be  handed  up  before  it  can  be  handed  down, but  in  Japan  it  is  handed 
down  from  above. The  educational  policy, for  example, is  not  determin- 
ed by  a  National  Educational  Association, but  by  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation. Everything  must  be  done  in  loyalty  to  the  nation  and  to 
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the  Emperor. 

Imperialism  was  good  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  country 
out  of  feudalism  into  a  representative  government . The  change  was 
very  radical  and  the  power  of  royal  authority  was  necessary  to 
quell  uprisings  and  to  guide  the  nation  through  a  sea  of  difficul- 
ties into  a  state  of  calm. Imperialistic  autocracy  must  now  yield 
to  the  voice  of  an  educated  people. The  royal  family  will  always 
be  reverently  regarded, but  the  Emperor  is  asserting  that  he  is 
one  with  his  people  and  desires  to  share  with  them. 

C .Democracy .     Wherever  Christian  principles  gain  a  foothold, 
there  democracy  will  spring  into  life  and  expression. "is  there  de- 
mocracy in  Japan" was  asked  Professor  Yoshino.His  reply  was  that 
students  were  becoming  democrats  so  fast  that  fchey  had  to  be  held 
back  to  prevent  their  becoming  Bolshevists . Democracy  is  manifested 
in  the  voice  of  free  speech; in  the  increased  freedom  of  the  press; 
in  the  demand  for  universal  male  suffrage; in  the  decreasing  popu- 
larity of  the  Army  and  Navy; in  the  demands  of  labor  and  in  the  i- 
deals  which  they  express.  The  democratic  spirit  is  seen  in  the 
treatment  of  women  with  greater  equality  and  in  providing  larger 
opportunities  for  their  education. 

The  new  spirit  of  internationalism, the  desire  for  world  fel- 
lowship, for  world  peace, for  a  warless  world, for  a  righteous  admin- 
istration in  Korea  that  will  in  some  way  atone  for  the  past  wrongs 
perpetrated  on  the  people  indicate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  demo- 
cratic impulse.lt  is  seen  in  the  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  China. 
The  persistent  demand  for  reforms  in  many  lines  and  for  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  class  distinctions  gives  evidence  of  the  determination  of 
the  people  to  be  heard  on  national  affairs. Another  radical  change 
towards  democracy  is  seen  in  the  new  order  regarding  Imperial  trav- 
el. When  members  of  the  royal  family  are  traveling  now  there  is  to 
be  no  disturbance  of  the  school  program, as  formerly .Other  travel- 
ers are  not  to  be  discommoded  waiting  for  royalty  to  depart  first. 
If  there  is  no  special  guest  room  at  the  station  the  royal  party 
will  wait  among  the  other  passengers .Thus, it  is  evident  that  the 
Orient  is  moving  toward  democracy. 

II 

Economically 

A. Opulence;       The  wealth  of  Japan  is  indicated  in  the  great 
increase  in  the  national  budget; in  the  development  of  foreign  trade; 
in  the  multiplication  of  commercial  enterprises  organized  on  a 
modern  basis; in  the  income  from  mineral  resources; in  the  increased 
facilities  for  transportation  on  land  and  sea; and, in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  territorial  boundaries . On  the  other  hand, war  debts  pressed 
heavily  on  the  nation  before  the  World  War. People  were  taxed  to 
the  limit. The  population  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mil- 
lion annually  which  necessitated  increased  production  of  food  sup- 
plies and  increased  imports. So  many  countries  were  closed  to  Ja- 
panese immigrants  there  was  little  hope  of  reducing  the  population 
■in  that  way. 

The  World  War  proved  a  great  advantage  to  Japan, economical- 
ly. The  increased  export  trade  enriched  the  national  treasury  so 
that  her  credit  account  abroad  and  the  gold  holdings  at  home  were 
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sufficient  to  liquidate  her  foreign  obligations. The  country  was 
wild  for  gain. Many  narikin(newly  rich)  sprang  up .Extravagance  and 
luxury  increased. The  cost  of  living  soared  higher  and  higher. end- 
ing in  food  riots. 3y  1921-1922  adverse  trade  conditions  set  in. 
The  country  was  again  face  to  face  with  business  depression  due 

to  soeculation, inflation, extravagance  and  the  failure  to  write 

1 

off  war  losses.  The  gold  reserve  daily  decreased. Unemployment  in- 
creased after  the  Washington  Conference. Viscount 'Xato  said: "Ja- 
pan has  purchased  oeace  and  confidence  abroad  at  the  expense  of 

2 

economic  unrest  and  possible  economic  disaster  at  home."  Only  dras- 
tic readjustment  could  have  saved  the  country  from  panic  even  be- 
fore the  earthquake  disaster. The  nation  must  pass  through  another 
severe  testing. 

3. Poverty.     Poverty  is  not  so  universally  spread  out  before 

the  passer-by  as  in  India. It  Is  rather  concealed. But  one  does  not 

travel  far  without  finding  it. Galen  Fisher  contrasts  the  Shinkawa 

slums  with  the  home  of  a  ship-building  magnate.  He  says: 

"Now  let  us  walk  a  mile  away  to  that  ante-room  of  hell , the 
slums  of  Shinkawa, where  twelve  thousand  human  beings  swarm. Open 
sewers  and  germ-haunted  kennels  multiply  disease. Criminals, beggars , 
gamblers  and  abandoned  women  are  the  quarter's  leading  citizens. 
Dirty  children  in  droves  play  and  fight  and  ape  their  elders  up 
and  down  the  goat-path  alleys  as  though  theirs  was  the  only  nor- 
mal kind  of  life. These  slums  represent, it  is  true, the  cess-pool 
of  Japanese  industrial  ism, but  it  is  a  pool  which  is  incessantly 
replenished  by  the  men  and  women  flung  off  like  broken  fragments 
from  the  fast  flying  wheels  of  the  economic  mill... Some  of  the 
submerged  population  are  only  the  latest  generation  of  a  long  line 
of  delinquents  and  incompetents , but  others  are  of  the  sort  who 
could  play  a  humble, though  useful, part  in  a  simpler  and  kindlier 
social  order, were  they  not  crushed  or  shunted  aside  by  the  jugger- 
naut of  a  pitilessly  impersonal  industrialism. "3 

1See  Marcosson, Isaac  P.: "The  Changing  East, "The  Saturday  Evening 
Post, June, 24, August,  12,  1922. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Pi sher , Gal en  M . , Creative  Forces  in  Japan, p . 76 . 
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The  average  population  for  the  mainland  is  489.7  per  square 

1 

mile,  for  the  whole  of  Japan  the  average  is  396.3  per  square  mile* 
Severity  percent  of  the  people  are  farmers  and  seventy  percent  of 
the  farmers  are  tenants  living  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  from 
which  two  crops  a  year, at  least, must  be  raised  and  half  of  the  crop 
must  be  given  to  the  owner. It  is  easy  to  see  why  they  must  toil 
from  daylight  till  dark  to  eke  out  a  living. 

Ill 

Industrially 

A.  Importance;     Japan, like  England  long  ago  realized  that  her 
territorial  possessions  were  inadequate  for  the  support  of her  fast 
increasing  population  and  that  she  must  become  an  industrial  na- 
tion. Industrialism  is  not  only  a  race  for  the  necessities  of  life 
for  existence; but , it  is  a  race  after  wealth  and  to  catch  up  with 
western  nations  and  to  get  a  big  place  in  the  world's  markets. 

B.  Extent ;     Modem  industrial  plants  have  increased  from  125, 

inl883,to  more  than  3u,00o  at  the  present  time. Industrial  workers 

have  increased  from  25,000  to  more  than  2,000,000  men, women  and 
2 

children. The  suburban  industrial  districts  about  Tokyo  have  in- 
creased 415  percent  since  1900. Large  areas, that  were  rice  fields 
and  vegetable  gardens  ten  or  more  years  ago  or  were  flooded  by  the 
ocean  tides  are  now  filled  in  with  solid  blocks  of  tenement  houses 
and  industrial  plants . Similar  changes  are  taking  place  elsewhere. 
Annually , from  the  country  an  industrial  migration  of  young  and  prom- 
ising life  into  the  cities  to  man  the  factories  takes  place. They 
go  out  in  a  year  or  more  to  die  or  degenerate  into  a  life  of  degra- 

1  The  Christian  Movement  in  Japan. Korea  and  Formosa , p . 2 1 . 

2  Fi sher , Creative  Forces  in  Japan , p . 68 . 
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dation. Labor  in  the  mines  has  doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 

C. Exploitation.     Exploitation  has  existed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  social  order. The  poor  and  ignorant  in  every  land  suffer  the 
most  keenly  at  the  hands  of  the  exploiter. 

Parents  sell  their  children  out  to  service  to  help  support 
the  family. More  than  200,000  are  in  industry  that  should  be  in 
school .Girls  are  exploited  to  help  educate  a  brother  or  to  support 
the  family. 

Factories  exploit  laborers . Thousands  of  young  lives, especial- 
ly young  girls, are  annually  sacrificed  at  this  modern  Moloch. They 
are  lured  from  the  country  by  the  promise  of  good  wages  and  pleas- 
ure, but  they  are  soon  disillusioned  as  they  find  themselves  doomed 
to  drudgery  and  temptation. Seventy  five  percent  live  in  dormito- 
ries furnished  by  the  factories. In  the  majority  of  these  living 
conditions  are  unspeakable . Two  essentials  of  Japanese  housing-ven- 
tilation and  lighting-are  greatly  lacking. The  factory  is  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  sexual  immorality .3<->0,0u0 
recruits  annually, it  is  said, must  be  secured  to  supply  the  with- 
drawals. The  damning  and  destroying  of  potential  motherhood  is  a 
costly  price  to  pay  for  a  place  in  the  world's  markets. 

Hotels  exploit  their  maid-servants .A  virtuous  maid  is  proba- 
bly unknown  in  a  Japanese  hotel. 

Merchants  exploit  consumers .From  the  West, he  has  learned  to 
put  a  corner  on  the  rice  market; and  while  he  gathers  his  millions 
off  the  people, many  of  whom  are  scarcely  able  to  purchase  rice  at 
the  normal  price, he  sometimes  does  so  at  the  loss  of  his  life  or 
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hia  property. 

Industrialism  is  not  only  producing  delinquents    and  "becom- 
ing a  menace  to  the  home  and  to  motherhood, "but  it  is  also  crush- 
ing out  the  aesthetic  sense  and  the  finer  qualities  of  the  Japan- 
ese nature . Commercialized  products  are  crushing  out  the  exquisite- 
ly artistic  creations  of  the  skilful  workmen  of  other  days. 

D. Labor  Organizations.     High  prices  and  low  wages  following 
the  China  war  led  to  the  forming  of  Labor  unions, in  I89B.  The  Pub- 
lic Order  Police  Law, in  lyuO, was  used  to  prevent  unions  being 
formed  against  employers  or  landlords . This  stopped  unions  until 
1917.  In  19 12, Bun ji  Suzuki, a  Christian  lawyer  organized  the  Yuai 
Kai (Laborers'  Friendly  Society), a  mutual  benefit  society , intend- 
ing to  make  it  a  union  when  the  members  were  trained. This  change 
took  place  during  the  World  War  when  prices  soared  so  high. 

Between  1 9 1 8  and  1920,1196  strikes  occurred, fifty  three  per- 
cent of  them  were  for  higher  wages. 66, 457  workers  were  in  the  1913 
strike. Farmers  have  united  and  are  seeking  to  purchase  land  which 
changes  the  landlord  system  and  elevates  the  farmer. 

IV 

Socially 

A. Domestic  Life;     The  new  era  in  Japan  has  wrought  many  chang- 
es in  domestic  life. Ideas  of  marriage  have  changed. The  young  people 
are  determined  to  choose  their  life  companion  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual love  and  respect, although  the  Go-between  is  still  an  assist- 
ant in  making  arrangements. The  concubine  is  disappearing  from  the 
home. Christian  ideals  of  marriage  are  appealing  to  a  large  number. 

1  The  Japan  Year  Book. 192 1- lQ22,p. ISO. 
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The  family  life  is  improved. The  wife  and  mother  is  becoming 
"better  educated  and  is  treated  more  as  an  equal  than  formerly ♦Al- 
though the  G-elssha( dancing  girl)  is  still  the  entertainer  at  public 
functions, more  and  more  the  wife  is  included  in  invitations  for  the 
husband. Divorces  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country , possi- 
bly. The  law  favors  the  husband.lt  is  very  difficult  for  the  wife  to 
secure  a  divorce. The  idea  that  woman  must  nerve  and  obey  is  still 
very  prevalent. In  the  line  of  succession, the  male  has  preference  o- 
ver  the  female. If  there  is  no  heir  except  the  wife, in  order  to  be 
heir, she  must  be  chosen  by  the  husband's  parents  or  by  council  to 
that  position. She  may  inherit  bequeathed  property. The  new  woman, how- 
ever, is  in  Japan  and  has  come  to  stay. She  is  gradually  working  out 
her  own  emancipation. 

3. Housing  Conditions;     Housing  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
in  other  lands. There  are  the  meanest  of  hovels  with  impossible  liv- 
ing conditions; and, the  finest  homes  with  modern  conveniences  with 
every  grade  intermediate  between  the  two. 

The  War  developed  housing  shortage. In  1919, the  government  o- 
pened  up  a  loan  to  the  municipalities  of  $11,500,000  for  housing 
purposes  especially  for  laborers'  dwellings. By  the  end  of  1921, 
15,500  houses  had  been  erected. But, this  was  only  one-eighth  of  the 
number  desired. Cheap  lodging  houses  with  good  clean  accommodations 
were  thus  provided  in  many  places, which  were  a  boon  to  the  laboring 
man. 

0. Recreation;     Japan  has  most  of  the  recreations  known  to  oth- 
er countries. Kite-flying  and  wrestling  are  their  great  national 
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games. Hikes  lasting  a  week  are  a  part  of  the  school  athletic  pro- 
gram for  the  autumn  and  spring. The  crying  need  in  the  cities  is 
for  public  play-grounds  with  supervised  play. The  houses  are  packed 
close  together  along  the  narrow  streets. They  have  no  yards  so  the 
children  which  swarm  everywhere  are  driven  to  the  streets  to  play. 
This  need  has  been  met  in  some  cities  to  a  small  degree. 

D. Female  Employment;  This  is  an  outstanding  social  problem. 
Teaching  ranks  first  among  professional  workers. The  number  of  wo- 
men in  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools  equals  about  half  that  of 
men. Their  salaries  are  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  that  of  men. 
The  reasons  given  by  the  government  are :( 1 ) because  they  are  women; 
|2)they  are  not  expected  to  support  the  entire  family ; (3) they  can 
live  on  less  expense  than  men. Kindergarten  teachers  are  spoken  of 
as  nurses. The re  are  hundreds  of  doctors; over  50,000  nurses  and 
midwives .Many  women  are  in  business  in  offices  and  banks  and  post- 
offices. 

In  occupational  work, Miss  Kawai , Y.W.C. A.  worker  for  Japan, 

reports  as  fol lows : U ) servants, 16, 000, uOO; ( 2) factory  girls, 1,250, 

000; (3)business  girls, 1 , 200,000; (4) public  service  and  trades, 320, 

1 

UO0;C5)farm  hands  4,000,000. 

In  1919, in  22,391  factories  employing  not  less  than  ten  op- 
eratives, sixty  percent  of  the  labor  was  female. Of  these  665,162 
were  over  15  years  of  age. The  normal  working  hours  are  twelve, but 
may  be  increased  to  fourteen  if  the  workers  are  not  under  15  years 
of  age. The  night  work  is  in  two  divisions .The  first  part  runs  to 
ten  o'clock, the  second  part  from  10  P.M.   to  4  A.M. The  Japan  Year 

1  Japan  Year  Book.,  t921-l923,p.  184 
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Book  for  192 1-1922, gives  the  number  of  women  in  the  mines  over  20 
years  of  age  as  8t, 441. They  work  from  24  to  27  days  a  month. Moral 
and  intellectual  conditions  are  of  a  very  low  type  in  the  mines. 
The  women  work  with  babies  on  their  backs  sometimes. Infant  mortal- 
ity is  very  high  among  the  miners'.'They  are  so  like  animals" , Mr .  Su- 
zuki, the  social  leader  says, "they  can  hardly  be  called  human."The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult. 

E. Child  Welfare.   The  Japan  Year  Book  records  120,080  under 
15  years  of  age  in  the  factories. Of  these, 96, 137  or  eighty  percent 
are  girls. There  are  2,299  under  12  years  of  age  in  factories, of 
which  1,782  are  girls. Reports  of  the  Home  Office  indicate  that 
child  operatives, servants, apprentices  and  others  number  roughly 
1,397,000  of  whom  715,000  are  boys  and  682,000  are  girls. Of  these 
187,000  are  entirely  illiterate, as  they  are  obliged  to  help  support 
the  family. The  63  tobacco  factories  employ  the  largest  number  of 
child  workers. There  are  no  laws  relating  to  child  labor  outside  of 
the  factories. The  factory  laws  passed  in  1911  relating  to  Child 
Welfare  went  into  effect  in  19 16, but  are  not  enforced. Some  laws 
are  not  to  be  enforced  for  15  years  to  give  factories  time  to  ad- 
just themselves .During  that  time  a  whole  generation  of  children, 
potential  parents, are  being  made  unfit  for  parentage, physically, 
mentally  and  morally. 

In  some  factories  hopeful  welfare  work  is  being  carried  on, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  largest  factories  provide  such  favorable  con- 
ditions. For  children  delinquents  a  Juvenile  court  has  been  estab- 
lished.The  social  Settlement  will  be  fitted  to  solve  some  of  these 
probl ems. 
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V 

Intellectually 

A. Education;     The  Japanese  have  the  exploring  habit. They  have 
a  natural  desire  for  a  new  thing. The  Emperor's  Edict  on  Education, 
promulgated  in  1872, en joined  that"education  shall    be  so  diffused 
that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  family, nor  a  fami- 
ly with  an  ignorant  member."  Universal  education  was  first  planned 
under  a  French  model .Later, it  was  recast  under  an  American  adviser. 
The  system  plans  for  general  education. But, the  elementary  schools 
do  not  provide  for  all . Thousands  are  turned  away  from  the  middle 
and  high  schools  annually. The  Washington  Conference  was  the  means  of 
lessening  the  budget  for  militarism  and  considerable  money  has  been 
turned  into  educational  channels  instead, especially  for  women's  ed- 
ucation. 

There  are  many  weaknesses  In  the  school  system. There  is  too 
much  uniformity  and  too  little  chance  for  initiative  on  the  part  of 
student  or  instructor . The  Educational  Department  hands  the  program 
down  and  the  teachers  teach  it  as  they  have  been  trained  to  teach  in 
the  Normal  schools. More  academic  freedom  is  permissible  in  the  Im- 
perial and  private  Universities . The  well  equipped  private  Christian 
schools  have  the  larger  opportunity  for  initiative  and  academic  free- 
dom. Here  is  where  true  democratic  and  social  ideals  may  be  taught; 
where  a  call  to  serve  humanity  can  be  emphasized  as  a  most  challeng- 
ing adventure  for  those  seeking  to  know  the  true  meaning  of  life. 
There  are  forty-nine  high  grade  Christian  schools  of  which  three 
have  University  rank. 45,000  students  are  in  the  Christian  schools. 
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B. Literature;     There  are  2,720  libraries  in  the  country, of 
which  75b1  are  public  libraries . The  Imperial  Library  in  Ueno  Park, 
Tokyo, is  the  best  in  the  country. But  this  is  very  inadequate  com- 
pared to  libraries  in  other  countries. There  are  museums  in  every 
city  which  are  of  historical  and  commercial  value  but  limited  in 
scope. There  are  many  publishing  houses. Many  foreign  books  are  trans- 
lated into  Japanese  especially  from  the  French  and  Russian. Book- 
stores abound  in  which  all  kinds  of  books  may  be  found, not  all  of 
them  are  wholesome. 

Marcosson  in  commenting  on  the "Changing  East"  speaks  of  the 
change  in  reading  since  the  War. Before  the  War  they  read  works  of 
literature  and  such  writers  as  Mark  Twain  and  O.Henry , Tolstoi, Niet- 
sche  and  Treitsche. They  have  turned  to  Karl  Marx, W.Wilson, H.G-. Wells, 
0. Bernard  Shaw, Jack  London; then  to  Russian  Idealists . Since  the 
Washington  Conference  they  have  turned  to  the  pacifists  and  to  books 
on  industrial  and  business  efficiency  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
most  radical  writers, whose  thoughts  are  considered"dangerous. " 

The  Japanese  women  are  reading  everything  that  women  usually 
read  on  national  and  international  subjects  as  well  as  those  that 
pertain  to  domestic  life  and  to  the  emancipation  of  women. The  wo- 
men's magazines  contain  contributions  from  very  prominent  men. They 
are  thinking  socially  and  intellectually  more  toward  Christian 
standards . 

C.The  Press.  The  press  has  almost  more  power  than  the  polit- 
ical parties. The  Japanese  journalists  are  keen  on  world  movements. 
Nothing  of  importance  to  their  country  transpires  anywhere  that  it 
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is  not  immediately  known  to  the  Japan  press. The  power  of  the  press 
was  proven  when  180  newspaper  men  met  and  banded  together  to  over- 
throw the  Terauchi  government .They  were  determined  to  break  down 
autocracy. In  two  months  the  government  capitulated. 

Popular  education  has  made  it  possible  for  every  coolie  to 
know  the  world  news. One  frequently  hears  some  interesting  item  of 
American  news  from  the  Jinricksha  man  pulling  you  through  the 
streets.  The  courage  of  more  than  one  editor  has  sent  him  to  pris- 
on for  his  too  free  speech. Suppression  of  free  speech  does  not  set- 
tle problems .Expression  is  a  safety  valve. It  is  coming  in  Japan. 

"Newspaper  Evangelism"  has  become  one  phase  of  the  Christian 
movement  in  Japan. One  missionary  being  unable  to  get  his  message 
across  to  the  busy  business  man  conceived  the  idea  of  purchasing 
space  in  the  daily  paper  for  whatever  message  he  desired  to  put 
there. The  experiment  has  proven  most  sucessful  and  worth  while. 
Many  isolated  persons  who  have  never  met  a  Christian  have  found  the 
Light, as  well  as  some  prominent  and  wealthy  business  men. 

VI 
Morally 

The  outstanding  moral  qualities  of  the  Japanese  that  are  so 
distinctly  emphasized  in  public  school  ethics  are  loyalty  and  fil- 
ial piety. In  feudal  days  it  was  loyalty  to  the  Feudal  lord, after 
the  Restoration  it  was  loyalty  to  the  Emperor. The  soldier  is  eager 
to  die  for  his  country  and  Emperor  in  war. This  same  loyalty  is  a 
fine  foundation  upon  which  to  build  loyalty  to  the  supreme  and 
perfect  Hero, Christ. 
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Filial  piety  rests  on  the  family  system  which  makes  the  fami- 
ly the  unit. The  individual  must  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  fam- 
ily as  to  marriage, religion, place  of  residence  and  other  events  in 
life. Tragic  experiences  result  when  loyalty  to  family  and  to  Em- 
peror conflict. Filial  duty  puts  the  ancestral  tablets  on  the  shelf 
to  be  worshiped.lt  has  led  many  a  girl  to  submit  to  a  life  of  shame, 
to  support  the  family  or  educate  a  brother.  Self-renunciation  of  a 
woman  to  her  family  or  of  a  man  to  his  lord  and  country  was  honora- 
ble and  necesary  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  life. It  was  the 
key  to  loyalty, the  heart  of  the"Bushido  spirit"  the  soul  of  Japan. 

Etiquette  or  propriety , the  fine  art  of  good  form, is  the  charm 
of  the  Japanese  people. It  has  precedence  over  abstract  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong. To  be  impolite  is  more  serious  than  to  tell  an  un- 
truth.    Honesty  is  not  ideal .Formerly  the  merchant  was  despised. He 
practiced  any  trickery  necessary  to  self -preservation. Business  mor- 
als have  changed  since  the  business  man  has  come  to  the  front  and 
has  attained  to  rank  and  distinction. Ethics  is  taught  throughout 
the  public  schools, but  neither  ethics  nor  Rescript  furnishes  the 
dynamic  for  moral  regeneration. 
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VII 

Religiously 

A, Material  jam;     Is  Japan  growing  more  materialistic?  It  has 
been  reiterated  that  the  old  religions  do  not  fit  into  the  modern 
civilization  that  has  advanced  so  much  in  intellectuality .For  "busi- 
ness reasons  it  is  better  to  be  materialistic; so, many  "believe 
nothing.  Miss  3osanquet  says  that  waves  of  materialism  swept  the 
country  before, during  and  after  the  war, when  people  made  sudden 
fortunes  and  gave  themselves  up  to  luxury .When  conflicting  world 
currents  of  good  and  evil  thoughts  and  controversies  filled  the 
newspapers  and  magazines, the  minds  of  the  people  were  turned  away 
from  spiritual  ideals  and  needs  into  material  channels .But, there 
is  now  a  recoil  from  materialism  in  Japan, as  elsewhere  in  the 

world. A  Tokyo  pastor  said: "People  are  sick  of  materialism. "They 

1 

are  seeking  something  spiritual  that  abides. 

B. Paganism;     Buddhism, Shintoism  and  Confucianism  are  much 
mixed, so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  purely  one  or  the 
other.  Each  has  made  some  contribution  and  to  some  extent  prepared 
the  way  for  Christianity . Buddhism  absorbs  everything  that  is  new 
as  far  as  possible.lt  has  adopted  many  Christian  methods  and  teach- 
ings. It  is  a  man-made  religion  and  can  never  become  a  regenerating 
force. It  brought  some  learning  into  Japan, but  it  degraded  womanhood 
and  made  outcasts  of  the  Eta  people. 

Shintoism  is  called"the  religion  primeval"f or  its  beginnings 
"ante-date  the  dawn  of  history. "Its  strong  point  is  its  theology: 

(1)  It  recognizes  the  idea  of  gods  though  in  a  low  form. 

(2)  It  recognizes  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  seen  in  its 

1  See  Christian  Movement  in  Japan, Korea  and  Formosa, l£22, pp. 67-75 
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ancestry  worship. 

(3)  It  has  no  code  of  morals, no  conception  of  the  idea  of  moral 
sin  or  heart  purity  or  of  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  sin. Im- 
morality flourishes  about  the  shrines. 

(4)  The  duty  enforced  is  blind  obedience  to  the  Imperial  will, 
in  which  is  found  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

Confucianism  recognizes  no  god.  It  recognizes  five  relations '.Sov- 
ereign and  Minister, Father  and  Son, Husband  and  Wife, Elder  Brother 
and  Younger  Brother, Friends. In  each  of  these  relations  there  is  in- 
equality. In  this  system  the  solidarity  of  the  family  is  established. 
These  elements  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  political , social  and 
cultural  life  in  Japan  suggest  the  contribution  which  Confucianism 
has  made  to  the  civilization  of  Japan. 

To  some  Japanese  the  teachings  of  these  pagan  faiths  have 
seemed" the  smothering  of  all  divine  life  and  practical  value  under 
a  blanket  of  corruption  and  formalism" . To  other  Christians, they 
have  proved  as  stepping  stones  to  Christianity .Mr. Yamomoto  of  the 
Tokyo  Y.M.C.A.  says: 

"In  my  early  schooling  I  was  taught  Confucian  morality  and  thus 
given  a  conception  of  universal  brotherhood. Although  different  from 
and  vaguer  than  the  Christian  teaching, it  prepared  me  to  believe  in 
human  brotherhood  and  divine  fatherhood. I  wa3  born  in  a  Buddhist 
home  and  thus  imbibed  a  faint  idea  of  the  immortality  of  spirits, 
which  tended  to  belief  in  eternal  life. In  such  a  strong  Shinto  dis- 
trict, we  were  all  brought  up  to  go  on  festival  days  to  the  shrines 
to  worship  the  gods  and  goddesses, to  make  offerings, to  vow  fealty 
to  our  rulers. Reverence  toward  the  gods  and  loyalty  to  one's  sover- 
eign seem  to  me  essential  preparations  for  the  higher  religious  ex- 
periences. Thus  these  three  fundamental  truths, universal  brotherhood, 
the  future  life  and  loyalty  were  all  in  me  awaiting  the  germinating 
touch  of  Christianity. '  1 


1  Fisher.  Creative  Forces  in  Jananr  pp .  m- H4 
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C. Christianity .  Francis  Xavier,the  Jesuit, was  the  first  Chris  - 
tian  missionary  to  enter  Japan. He  came  in  154-9. The  cult  spread  rap- 
idly and  the  Christians  numbered  one-half  a  million  when  the  edict 
suppressing  Christianity  was  issued  in  16 14. In  the  persecutions 
and  battles  that  followed  it  is  estimated  that  230,000  Christians 
died  for  their  faith. For  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
country  was  closed  to  foreigners. 

In  1359, shortly  before  the  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
went  into  effect, two  Protestant  missionaries  arrived  in  Japan. The 
anti-Christian  edicts  were  not  removed  until  1873. In  1864, the  first 
Protestant  was  baptized  in  Yokohama. The  first  school  was  begun  in 
Tokyo, in  1869. The  first  church  was  organized  in  1872. Matthew  was 
the  first  portion  of  Scripture  published  in  Japanese, in  1871. In 
1^73, twenty  nine  new  missionaries  arrived; by  1882, there  were  145 
on  the  field.  All  kinds  of  missionary  activities  opened  up  in  rap- 
id succession. The  Christian  strength  in  Japan  at  the  present  time 
is  as  follows:  Christian  constituency  255, 433; Protestant  members 
12O,017;Roman  Catholic  75, 983; Eastern  Orthodox  37, 1u4; Protestant 
missionaries  1752i Japanese  pastors  and  evangelists  1,652; Bible  wo- 
men 469; teachers  1,732; number  of  schools  395 ; enrollment  45,423; 
Sunday  School  enrollment  170,169;  Y.M.C.A.  membership  22,434;Y.W. 
C.A.  8, 000. The  Christian  community  is  not  yet  one-half  of  one  per- 
oent  of  the  population.  The  first  church  was  composed  of  eleven 
members  whose  influence  has  been  widespread  for  Christianity. There 
are  Christian  editors, of fleers, jurists, army  and  navy  men, members  of 
Parliament  and  business  men. The  gospel  is  molding  thought  and  ideals 
and  even  changing  the  language  to  find  expression  for  new  Ideas. 
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Chapter  II 

Missions,  Introducing  Settlement  Features 

I 

The  Seething  Slums 
The  preceding  chapter  contains  one  description  of  the  slums, 
Axling  says  of  the  slums:  "They  must  he  seen  and  smelt  to  he  ap- 
preciated".     There,  thousands  of  down-and-outs  live  'huddled  to- 
gether in  winding  alleys  lined  with  little  dirty  hovels'.  Sin, 
shame,  disease,  crime,  and  poverty  hold  high  carnival-  "a  reek- 
ing rotton  lump"  of  humanity.      In  such  an  environment,  800,000 
beings  created  in  the  image  of  a  God  whom  they  know  not  are  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle  with  poverty,  vice  and  disease.  Children 
are  there  without  a  chance;  women  with  no  one  to  protect  them  or 
defend  them;  "men  victims  of  themselves"  and  of  their  environment 
and  exploiters  of  the  poor;  a  seething  mass  of  humanity  wandering 
without  a  shepherd  in  the  world's  wilderness  and  quagmire  of  in- 
iquity, 

II 

The  Eta  Problem 

The  Sta  (much  defiled)  were  formerly  outcasts,  but  were  lift- 
ed to  citizenship  in  1871.      "Tradition",  Griff is  says,  "refers 
their  origin  to  ancestors  who  were  traitors,  criminals,  assassins, 
feeders  of  the  Imperial  falcons,  of  the  guild  of  skinners  and 
leather-makers,  or  Korean  or  Mongol  prisoners. "^    The  record  shows 
(A.D.  485,5th  month)  that  the  Lord  of  Mount  Sasaki,  connected  with 

1  Griff is ,W.E. ,  The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolution,  pp.  109-116 
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the  assassination  of  a  royal  Prince  was  condemned  to  death;  but, 
he  humbling  himself  to  the  ground,  the  Emperor  took  pity  on  him, 
spared  his.  life  and  condemned  him  to  become  a  keeper  of  the 
tombs  and  a  game  warden  and  erased  his  name  from  the  registers. 
This  last  act  put  him  outside  of  society.      He  was  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  the  village  master.      This  is  a  record  of  one  ancestor 
of  the  Eta,      Each  imperial  tomb  had  from  one  to  five  houses  of 
watchers, 

'.Vhen  the  Buddhists  came  to  Japan  in  552  A,D,,  they  created 
public  sentiment  against  butchers  and  all  people  that  furnished 
flesh,  tanned  leather  or  handled  the  dead.      Thus,  the  Buddhists 
put  this  class  of  persons  outside  of  sooiety  by  putting  a  ban  on 
them.      They  became  outcasts  through  the  ecclesiastical  and  polit- 
ical ban  that  was  put  upon  them.      But,  they  are  of  the  same  or- 
igin as  other  Japanese, 

Their  elevation  to  citizenship  by  the  Emperor,  in  1871, 
Griff  is  considers1  to  be  an  act  as  "morally  grand"  as  Lincoln^ 
liberation  of  the  slave.      They  are,  politically,  free  citizens; 
but  the  power  of  oustom  and  tradition  still  holds  them  as  outside 
of  society.      An  instance  is  given  of  an  Eta  woman  brought  before 
a  foreign  doctor  for  treatment,  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
hold  a  servant  in  the  room,  the  Japanese  fear  of  defilement  was 
so  strong. 

When  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  nation,  they  were  to  be 
registered  as  other  citizens  and  to  be  eligible  to  gain  their 

1-  Griff  is,  The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolution,  p.  HE 
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livelihood  as  others.      They  were  immune  from  taxes  before  hut 
would  become  subject  to  taxation.      The  man  who  first  proposed 
the  elevation  of  the  Eta  class  to  citizenship,  in  1869,  lost  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  assassins  for  this  humanitarian  act. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  903,022  of  these  Eta  that  are 
still  ostracised  by  ouston.      They  are  still  following  their  for- 
mer professions.      They  are  segregated  in  districts  or  in  villages. 
They  have  schools  and  educational  privileges  but  have  not  advanced 
far  in  their  scholastic  attainments.      One  man  graduated  from  a 
school  of  advanced  grade  and  became  a  teacher,  but  when  it  was 
learned  that  he  belonged  to  the  Sta  people,  he  had  to  give  it  up. 
He  was  taken  into  the  Imperial  house-hold  by  the  Emperor  and  given 
a  responsible  position.      Much  education  against  class  prejudice 
is  needed  to  change  the  attitude  against  them.      Only  Christianity 
can  do  this.      As  a  class,  they  naturally  have  a  low  moral  sense, 
little  ambition  for  progress  and  not  much  self-respect.  Neither 
missionary  or  Japanese  have  done  much  for  them.      Some  missionary 
and  his  wife  is  needed  to  go  and  live  among  them  and  establish  a 
settlement  for  every  phase  of  social,  spiritual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

Another  class  of  outcasts  were  the  importunate  beggars  who 
were "full  of  disease  and  clamorous".      They  wrapped  themselves  in 
matting  and  rags  and  slept  under  bridges  and  out  places;  their 
work  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Eta  and  no  doubt  they  became  out- 
cast for  the-  same  reasons,  they  worked  in  prisons  serving  as  ex- 
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ecuti oners  or  with  them. 

The  hi-nin  (outcast)  was  another  olass  of  homeless  men  men- 
tioned by  Griff  is.1"      They  were  "burden  bearers  for  travellers, 
were  originally  and  persistently  gamblers  for  which  reason  they 
may  have  been  cast  out  of  society.      They  went  perfectly  nude 
even  in  the  coldest  weather-they  probably  gambled  away  all  their 
clothing. 

Ill 

Prison  Gate  Work 
No  one  needs  a  friend  more  than  the  prisoner  when  he  is 
coming  out  from  his  prison  life  to  freedom.      A  friend  at  the 
gate  is  a  friend  indeed.      Without  a  friend,  the  influences  are 
generally  downward.      For,  the  ex-prisoner  is  soon  drawn  in  among 
old  companions  and  into  crime  again.      "Once  in,  always  in"  be- 
comes very  true. ,      The  Salvation  Army  has  pioneered  in  this  work 
with  good  results.      At  the  gate,  the  prisoner  is  met  and  cared 
for  and  placed  upon  his  feet  and  aided  until  he  becomes  establish- 
ed. 

For  forty  years,  Mr.  Hara  has  met  the  prisoner  at  the  gate 
and  been  his  friend.      For  twenty-five  years  he  has  kept  a  refuge 
Home  for  them.      More  than  10,000  prisoners  have  come  under  his 
care,  659  of  them  being  women.      This  Home  has  become  so  well  known 
to  the  prisoner  that  he  will  go  there  and  wait  until  the  Home  is 
opened;  he  may  come  at  midnight,  at  any  time  he  is  welcomed.  Mr. 
Hara  does^his  work  without  compensation  with  love  for. Jesus  Christ. 

1  Griff  is-,  The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolution,  p.  110 
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He  received  money  from  Count  Okuma  to  build  the  Home,    The  govern- 
ment leased  the  land  free  and  requires  no  taxes,  and  the  Emperor 
has  also  made  some  gifts  of  money. 

The  prisoners  are  kept  until  they  get  work,  are  clothed  and 
sent  on  to  their  homes  if  that  is  best,    Mr,  Hara  has  been  success- 
ful with  70  percent  of  them.      Some  are  prominent  in  business,  four 
are  in  the  ministry,  six  are  engaged  in  social  reform  work,  a  num- 
ber are  prominent  church  members.    Faith  in  Christ  was  fundamental 
in  bringing  about  reform,1 

Mr,  Hara  organized  the  first  Association  for  Social  Reform 
with  Viscount  Shibusawa  as  President  and  the  Minister  to  the  Inter- 
ior as  Vice-President,      There  are  now  1,454  social  organizations 
under  32  heads, 

IV 

The  Ainu  Problem 

The  Ainu  are  the  aborigines  of  Japan,  There  are  over  15,000 
of  them  living  in  the  Hokkaido  and  1,600  on  the  island  of  Saghal- 
ien.  Certain  names  indicate  that  they  had  some  connection  with 
Europe,  That  they  once  occupied  much  of  the  territory  of  Japan 
is  indicated  by  the  historical  records  of  efforts  made  to  subju- 
gate or  annihilate  the  Ainu,  Many  names  in  Eyushu  suggest  Ainu 
origin. 

The  name  given  to  them  by  the  Japanese  invaders  means  "Earth- 
house  persons",  suggesting  that  they  lived  in  pits  or  oaves, 

1  The  Christian  Movement  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Formosa, 1922 ,  p,  192 
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IJhere  are  remains  of  such  dwellings  in  the  Hokkaido  and  in  Saghal- 
ien  where  the  caves  or  pits  are  used  in  extreme  cold  weather.  The 
term  Ainu  or  Yainu,  which  is  more  correct,  suggests  "thinker". 
Ainu  is  a  nickname  meaning  "mongrel"  and  should  be  avoided  when 
speaking  to  them  or  of  them. 

They  are  a  dying  race,  dying  of  senilty.      Causes  for  this 
are  remote:  too  much  polygamy  and  intermarriage  of  "blood  relations; 
medicine  and  hygiene  are  unknown  among  them,  no  doctors  except 
their  witch  doctors;    consumption,  "bone  disease  and  venereal  dis- 
eases; the  men  are  hard  drinkers  and  poor  providers  for  their  fam- 
ilies.     Formerly,  fish  and  flesh-eaters,  they  have  become  vege- 
tarians through  force  of  circumstances  and  the  sudden  change  has 
weakened  their  constitutions.      The  fisheries  are  now  handled  by 
the  Japanese  who  have  more  ability.      Their  undernourished  bodies 
quickly  succumb  to  lung  troubles.      There  is  much  sterility  among 
the  women.      Thus ,  they  are  doomed. 

They  have  Gypsy  traits,  are  fond  of  roving.      When  they  feel 
"the  call  of  the  mountain"  they  must  go  back  to  the  scenes  of 
childhood  for  a  few  days.      They  return  in  a  happy  mood.  Another 
phase  of  disposition  is  called  "Indian  liver".      For  a  short  time, 
they  seem  to  be  sullen  and  moody,  melancholy.      They  immediately 
hop  into  bed  and  remain  until  the  fit  is  gone,  when  they  are  again 
smiling  and  happy.      They  know  not  the  cause  and  cannot  tell  you 
what  is  the  matter,  nor  can  anyone  else. 

Their  language  is  beautiful,  of  Aryan  mold  both  in  vocabulary 
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and  in  grammar,  and  quite  unlike  Japanese.      The  Japanese  common 
people  use  Ainu  in  their  speech  unknowingly.      As  the  Ainu  now 
know  the  Japanese  language,  Ainu  need  not  be  spoken  to  them  except 
t  o  the  old  people. 

In  religion,  they  are  animistic,  "polytheism  run  riot"  Rev, 
Batchelor,    the  missionary  to  the  Ainu,  says.       Animals,  birds, 
fishes,  animate  and  inanimate  objects  are  worshiped-  a  form  of 
totemism.      Bear-worship  is  their  great  religious  festival  at 
which  time  poor  Bruin  is  killed  and  eaten,      Spiritual  and  carnal 
intercommunion  with  him  is  the  idea,  .   Fetiohism  and  magic  are 
practiced.      They  also  have  a  cereal  worship.      They  are  very  re- 
ligious, but  only  the  men  worship. 

By  the  Japanese,  they  are  regarded  as  sub-normal.  They 
have  not  had  a  chance,  educationally  nor  racially.  Race-prejudice 
has  prevented  their  development.      Mr.  Batchelor  has  devoted  his 
missionary  service  to  them  chiefly;  but,  workers  and  funds  have 
been  cut  off  so  the  work  lags.      Here  is  another  place  where  Set- 
tlement work  is  sorely  needed.      If  some  dynamic  force  can  be  put 
into  them  racially  they  may  respond.      But,  it  should  be  done  on 
a  larger  scale  then  ever  before.      The  attitude  of  the  nation 
should  be  changed  which  might  give  new  hope. 


1  Batchelor,  Concerning  the  Ainu,  in  The  Christian  Movement  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  Formosa,  1921-1922,  pp.  205-213 


The  Beginnings  of  Settlement  Work 

A.  In  Tokyo;         The  problems  that  gave  rise  to  the  Settle- 
ment movement  in  the  Occident  are  present  in  fall  force  in  the 
Orient  except  that  of  polyglot  races  and  languages.      There  may 
he  a  Chinese  quarter  or  a  Korean  neighborhood,  but  they  all  are 
more  or  less  fluent  in  the  Japanese  language*      Tokyo  has  become 
a  city  of  more  than  two  million  people.      The  rapid  growth  of  in- 
dustries has  tremendously  increased  the  population;  has  produced 
housing  problems,  congestion,  low  morals;  has  increased  crime; 
and,  brought  problems  of  sanitation  and  degradation,  et  cetera. 
There  has  arisen  a  strong  movement  to  establish  social  and  evan- 
gelistic centers  in  many  parts  of  the  city,      A  complete  report 
of  these  is  not  available  but  the.  reports  at  hand  indicate  that 
good  beginnings  have  been  made, 

1,  The  Tokyo  Kisaki  Tabernacle*        A  study  of  the  neighbor- 
hood about  this  Tabernacle  showed  "a  cross  section  of  the  city" 
at  its  door,      40,000  students  made  that  Ward  a  rallying  center. 
Playing  children  swarmed  through  the  alleys  and  narrow  streets. 
There  were  working  fathers  and  mothers  and  infants  uncared  for 
while  their  mothers  worked.      There  were  working  girls  whose 
virtue  was  gone;  business  girls  confined  to  the  routine  of  their 
narrow  round  of  duty;  apprentice  lads  of  ten  and  twelve  or  more 
years  working  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  who  ought  to  be  at 
play;  and, -the  floating  population  going  to  and  fro  an  easy  prey 
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to  the  attractions  of  the  city.      With  each  of  these  groups,  con- 
tact must  he  estahlished  along  the  line  of  the  deepest  need.  The 
contact  must  be  made  vital  with  Christian  ministrations  and  with 
a  Christian  message. 

They  "began  with  the  babies  that  the  working  mothers  carried 
on  their  backs  as  they  toiled  to  swell  the  family  budget  and  pro- 
vide the  necessities  of  life.      The  day -nursery  helped  the  mothers 
and  the  babies  as  well;  for,  it  gave  the  mothers  greater  freedom 
for  work  and  provided  a  normal  life  for  the  children. 

For  the  next  older  children,  too  young  to  go  to  school,  the 
kindergarten  was  established  which  opened  the  door  of  the  homes 
for  mothers1  meetings  where  homemaking,  hygiene,  child  problems, 
health  were  discussed;  and,  where  the  gospel  message  could  be  pre- 
sented and  divine  help  sought  as  a  help  to  the  solution  of  many 
common  daily  problems. 

A  playground  was  opened  for  the  children  of  the  street.  1,200 
children  annually  made  use  of  the  grounds,       A  vacation  Bible 
school  with  periods  for  study,  for  play  and  for  handwork  was  an- 
other feature  of  service  for  the  ohildren. 

A  night  school  was  provided  for  the  apprenticed  boys  to  which 
they  eagerly  came  if  their  masters  permitted  which  those  masters 
were  not  keen  to  do  for  it  lessened  the  work  of  the  boys  about 
two  hours.      It  required  no  little  tact  to  keep  the  way  open  for 
the  lads. 

The  working  girls  (domestics)  were  largely  from  the  country; 
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so,  were  away  from  the  safeguards  of  the  home  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  snares  of  the  city.      They  became  an  easy  victim  of  social 
vice  and  disease*      This  class  also  was  provided  with  a  night 
school  "by  which  an  endeavor  was  made  to  fortify  them  against  temp- 
tation and  elevate  their  morals  through  the  Christian  message, 

English  and  friendship  were  the  doors  "by  which  500  business 
men  and  students  were  brought  in.      The  young  crave  fellowship 
and  especially  the  friendship  of  the  foreigner.      Their  education 
is  incomplete,  unless  they  know  English  and  they  wish  to  practice 
with  a  foreigner.      But,  such  associations  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  message  from  the  Book  of  Books  with  interpretation.  Life 
is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  message  of  Christ. 

In  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  provided  for  them,  300- 
400  young  wcmen  from  student  and  commercial  life  c  erne  in  for  Eng- 
lish and  also  receive  the  Christian  message. 

For  laboring  men,  who  have  a  holiday  or  rest  day  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  month,  the  evening  is  planned  for  them  at  the  Taber- 
nacle.     They  otherwise  often  spend  the  day  in  carousing  and  de- 
bauchery.     No  one  seems  to  care  for  the  laborer.      They  regard 
him  a3  more  of  a  machine  than  anything  else.      The  program  in- 
cludes; first,  the  spiritual  message;  then,  the  movie  or  games, 
something  relaxing  and  wholesome.      About  1,500  men  a  year  attend 
these  meetings. 

Fourteen  hours  a  day,  the  doors  are  open  and  every  day  in 
the  week,  where  reading  and  game  and  play-rooms  and  roof -garden 
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are  available  for  the  use  of  the  community.      When  epidemic  rages, 
it  is  open  as  a  clinic  for  inoculation,      A  Christian  church  is 
hack  of  all;  the  evangelistic  note  is  daily  sounded  in  all  the 
intercourse  with  the  life  centering  there;  for,  the  gospel  is  the 
power  for  salvation  socially,  spiritually  and  mentally, 

2.    The  Negishi  Settlement:         The  hero  of  this  story  is  Mr. 
Kobayashi,  who  is  the  son  of  a  millionaire  sugar  merchant.  While 
a  student  in  a  Christian  school  in  Kobe,  he  lived  in  the  Pres- 
idents house  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  Christian  stmosphere 
of  the  home.       He  went  to  America  and  there  became  a  Christian. 
He  lost  his  faith  while  in  the  university;  but,  later,  recovered 
it  after  years  of  mental  distress.      He  united  with  the  Central 
Tabernacle  in  Tokyo  under  which  social  work  was  established  in 
two  or  three  centers.      Dr.  Saunby,  a  Canadian  Methodist,  was  out 
looking  for  a  place  for  a  neighborhood  house  in  Negishi  and  found 
a  large  vacant  house  with  a  beautiful  garden.      It  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Kobayashi,  who  insisted  on  giving  it  to  the  mission  for  social 
and  religious  work       The  property  was  valued  at  $25,000.  TTr. 
and  Mrs.  Price,  young  Canadian  missionaries  had  Just  come  in  from 
the  country  work  to  take  charge  of  this  work.      They  studied  the 
social  work  of  Tokyo,  made  their  plans  and  Mr.  Kobayashi  volunteer- 
ed to  finance  the  budget  for  five  years.      He  also  purchased  a 
building  for  a  school  in  a  slum  district,  where  there  were  600 
school  children  not  attending  any  school,  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that -many  of  them  were  unregistered  childrenv      This  building  was 
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an  old  factory  "building.      Mr.  Kobayashi  remodelled  it  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  school,  for  a  relief  "bureau,  for  a  dispensary  and 
for  a  pastor's  residence. 

The  staff  of  the  Settlement  consists  of  the  pastor-manager, 
a  doctor,  a  nurse  and  a  midwife,  two  relief  workers  and  four 
teachers. *       The  relief  worker  makes  special  effort  to  get  mar- 
riages and  children  registered,  matters  of  grave  importance  in 
Japan. 

The  work  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  Central  Tabernacle. 
Students  are  being  drawn  into  the  settlement  work  through  Mr. 
Kobayashi.      A  Social  Service  library  has  been  provided  at  the 
Tabernacle  for  members  of  the  group.      The  work  at  Negi3hi  and 
Nippori  are  the  beginning  of  a  number  of  centers  to  be  establish- 
ed through  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price. 

3.    Neighborhood  work  among  Criminals;  Miss  Macdonald 

is  a  Canadian  Scotch  lady  who  has  taken  up  work  among  criminals 
and  their  families  through  a  member  of  her  Sunday  School  class 
who  was  sentenced  to  death  for  murder.      She  went  to  visit  him 
often  which  opened  the  way  to  minister  to  other  prisoners,  to 
their  families  and  to  prison  officials.      It  has  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  conditions  that  produce  crime.      Through  a  New  Testament 
given  to  a  prisoner  by  Miss  Macdonald,  the  man,  Ishii  by  name, 
was  converted  when  reading  the  words  of  Jesus:  "Father,  Forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."       He  had  figured  for 
-twenty  years  in  the  police  records  as  a  murderer  and  a  defier  of 

1  Fisher,  Creative  Forces  in  Japan,  p.  197 
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all  law  and  order,  human  and  divine.        After  his  conversion,  he 
wrote  his  autobiography  entitled  A  Gentleman  in  Prison,  a  book 
that  has  been  compared  with  John  Bunyan's  book  as  a  "moving  power 
and  an  evidence  of  the  potency  of  the  gospel".      The  breaking 
open  of  his  hard  heart  is  said  to  be  most  touching. 

Out  of  her  experience,  Miss  Macdonald  has  been  moved  to  start 
a  neighborhood  house  which  is  to  be  a  training  ground  for  Japanese 
social  workers.      It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  vicious  crime 
centers.      She  is  supported  by  ten  eminent  Japanese  Christians. 
]>uring  her  five  years  of  service,  Japanese  associates  have  been 
raised  up  who  were  as  brands  snatched  from  the  burning,  some  of 
them  from  privileged  homes. 

These  mark  the  beginnings  of  a  more  expanded  service  in 
Settlement  work  for  there  remains  yet  much  land  to  be  possessed 
which  can  be  won  only  through  the  power  and  regenerating  force 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

3.    In  Kobe:         Japan  has  produced  many  Christian  heroes  and 
heroines  but  none  more  supremely  abandoned  to  a  Christ-like  min- 
istry than  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  "the  Saint  of  the  Shinkawa  Slums". 
Rev#  Kagawa  is  the  son  of  a    wealthy  ship-owner,  but  not  the  son 
of  the  legal  wife  who  had  no  children.      The  father  lost  most  of 
his  fortune  in  speculation  and  fast  living  and  an  older  brother 
spent  the  rest.      Toyohiko  was  sent  through  the  Middle  school  by 
a  rich  uncle.      At  graduation,  he  ranked  3ixth  in  his  class. 
He  was    baptized  two  years  before  he  graduated.      When  he  told 
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tyis  uncle  he  was  going  to  enter  the  ministry  his  uncle  threw  him 
out  penniless,      A  fellow  Christian  kept  him  a  week  then  he  went 
to  the  missionary  who  had  baptized  him,  where  he  was  taken  in  and 
cared  for  as  a  son.      He  was  sent  to  Tokyo  to  a  Mission  school 
where  he  graduated.      Then  he  entered  the  Methodist  Theological 
School  at  Kobe  where  he  broke  down  with  tuberculosis.      His  friends 
watched  with  him  all  one  night  expecting  him  to  die;  but,  he  re- 
covered and  went  out  to  a  fisherman's  hut  to  recuperate.  While 
there  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  sinful  social  conditions  about 
him.      He  says:  "There  was  a  tragedy  of  sin  in  every  house  in  that 
village,"      He  returned  to  school  and  went  out  into  the  slums  to 
live  among  the  worst  classes.      He  preached  on  the  street  and  saw 
results  from  his  work.      He  decided  to  be  another  Francis  of  Assisi; 
but,  eventually,  married  a  factory  girl  whom  he  sent  to  a  Bible 
Training  school  while  he  came  to  America  and  spent  three  years  at 
Princeton  University. 

The  first  night  of  his  return  he  went  down  to  his  old  room, 
six  by  nine,  in  Shingawa.      He  is  there  today.      In  the  early 
morning,  he  goes  out  to  preach  to  the  laboring  people  as  they  are 
leaving  for  their  day's  work-the  fisherman  out  to  sea;  the  indust- 
rial worker  to  the  factory.        Friends  who  knew  of  his  work  often 
gave  him  money  which  he  spent  on  others,  saving  two  dollars  a 
month  for  his  own  living.      He  gave  away  his  clothes  except  what 
he  wore.      His  missionary  friends  kept  an  extra  suit  on  hand,  and 
-he  went  there  and  changed  once  in  two  weeks.      He  has  tried  various 
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plans  to  help  the  Shinkawa  community.      He  opened  a  night  school, 
a  dormitory,  a  cheap  eating  house;  established  a  sewing  school  for 
women  and  a  brush  factory  to  give  them  employment.      He  visited 
the  sick  and  nursed  them;  paid  their  doctor  bills;  buried  their 
dead;  and,  provided  a  dispensary.      He  still  preaches  to  them, 
prays  with  them  and  teaches  them  the  Bible.      He  has  a  little 
chapel,  where  he  has  baptized  nearly  a  hundred  -  outcasts,  labor- 
ers, murders,  prostitutes,  students,  robbers  and  clerks.  He 
needs  a  Settlement  house.      He  uses  his  converts  to  assist  in  the 
work.      When  he  goes  into  a  big  city  to  speak,  as  Osaka,  he  charges 
a  dollar  admission  and  packs  his  house.      This  money  and  what  he 
receives  from  the  sale  of  his  books  he  puts  into  his  work.  Some- 
times he  does  not  know  where  tomorrow's  food  will  come  from,  but 
it  comes.      Sometimes,  he  gave  away  his  food  and  lived  on  two 
meals  a  day.      People  say  he  is  living  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
the  Shinkawa  slums.      He  has  an  efficient  helpmeet  in  Mrs.  Kagawa, 
who  is  a  writer  as  well  as  a  sooial  worker  and  housekeeper. 

Mr.  Kagawa  is  a  great  writer.      He  has  written  a  great  book 
on  The  Psychology  of  Poverty;  a  book  of  poems  called  Two  Measures 
of  Tears;  a  biographical  novel,  Crossing  the  Death-line,  which  has 
reached  300  editions,  and  the  sequel  to  it  called  Piercing  the  Sun; 
another  book,  The  Religion  of  Je3us  and  its  Truth;  besides  many 
tracts  on  social  subjects,  as  "Against  the  Saloon",  "The  Abolition 
of  Licensed  Prostitution"  which  are  circulated  by  the  hundred 
thousands.      He  edits  The  Laborers1  News  and  his  wife  edits  a 
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monthly  Awakened  Women.        He  ha-s  a  "band  called  "The  Jesus  Band" 
and  has  organized  a  missionary  society  called  "Friends  of  Jesus" 
with  500  members,  which  is  responding  to  a  call  to  missionary 
work  among  the  head  hunters  of  Formosa,      The  man  who  ha3  gone  to 
"begin  this  work  is  a  son  of  a  man  who  was  cruelly  murdered  "by  the 
aborigines.      Besides  this,  Rev.  Kagawa  preaches  and  holds  evan- 
gelistic services  in  the  churches  all  about  Kobe,      He  is  in  de- 
mand as  a  lecturer;  speaks  before  University  students  urging  them 
to  follow  his  example.      His  book  on  Poverty  made  him  popular. 

He  is  a  labor  leader,  the  founder  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Labor.      He  has  been  arrested  twice,  imprisoned  once,  fined 
four  times  the  full  limit  of  the  law.      He  pays  his  fine  and  en- 
dures the  pressure  of  opposing  elements  as  the  price  of  freedom; 
but,  he  is  a  most  conservative  leader  of  the  Tolstoi  type.  He 
is  rigidly  opposed  to  violence  and  vindictive  measures;  but,  he 
is  as  rigid  for  right.      He  has  founded  a  Labor  College  in  Osaka 
to  train  leaders.      This  and  other  schools  of  a  similar  type  are 
manned  by  Imperial  University  and  Christian  College  professors. 
He  was  sent  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Kyushu  miners. 
His  report  was  so  adverse  to  the  managers  that  all  of  it  was  not 
published.      He  studied  poverty  and  the  labor  problem  and  saw  that 
the  laboring  people  of  Shinkawa  were  being  ground  down  between 
the  upper  and  lower  stones  of  a  greedy  capital  element  and  the 
hostile  governing  class;  that  they  had  neither  friend  nor  leader, 
and  without  an  organ  or  organization;  so,  he  championed  their 
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cause.      He  has  also  led  the- farmers  to  organize  and  to  labor  to 
i 

"become  land  owners  instead  of  renters  and  has  given  them  new  hope 
of  a  way  out.      Verily,  Kagawa  is  a  man  raised  up  for  the  hour, 
raised  up  to  lead  the  exploited  classes  and  the  submerged  slum 
people  out  into  a  larger  and  more  normal  life. 

C.     In  Osaka:  Osaka  is  the  great  emporium,  the  Pitts- 

burgh, of  Japan  with  acres  of  factories  whose  modern  smokestacks 
tower  into  the  sky.      It  is  a  city  of  millionaires;  a  city  whose 
business  men  would  not  let  the  redlight  districts  be  moved  from 
a  place  of  prominence  in  the  public  part  of  the  city.    .  Into  whose 
factories,  yearly,  flows  fresh  young  life  from  the  country  number- 
ing many  thousands.      Out  from  those  factories  stagger  many  live3 
young  in  years  but  weakened  and  ruined  physically  and  morally. 
Some  go  out  to  die;  others,  physically  unable  to  perform  their 
tasks,  go  out  to  degenerate  into  the  life  of  a  prostitute.  Osaka 
above  many  other  cities  needs  the  social  worker  and  the  Settle- 
ment regime. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  social  work  in  this  city  is 
the  efforts  being  made  by  Buddhists  and  non-Christian  people. 
Material  is  not  at  hand  to  indicate  how  far  the  Settlement  idea 
has  been  adopted;  but,  in  city  wide  improvements,  they  have  made 
good  beginnings.      An  American  Social  worker  was  invited  to  address 
"a  group  of  Social  Service  officials  and  executives"  from  Osaka 
and  neighboring  cities.      The  Governor  had  invited  the  worker  to 
give  the  talk  and  the  meeting  was  in  his  house.      There  were  225 
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present,  chiefly  men;  and,  perhaps,  not  more  than  four  Christiana 

among  them.      At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  this  American  social 

worker  was  driven  around  the  city  and  shown  various  projects  they 

were  carrying  out  for  the  social  betterment  of  Osaka.      They  had 

the  wealth  and  could  do  what  they  wished.      She  says: 

"They  had  a  housing  experiment  that  already  equals  or  sur- 
passes anything  I  had  seen  in  America,  with  three  million  yen 
more  voted  for  extension  of  it  next  year;  a  chain  of  eating  houses 
for  working  men  run  at  a  loss  to  the  city;  a  dispensary  with  a 
really  socially  minded  doctor  at  its  head;  a  Vocational  Guidance 
Bureau  for  backward  or  difficult  children;  a  Lying-in  Hospital 
for  Mothers,  Day  ITurseries,  etc.      And  the  men  with  me  all  were 
Buddhists. .. .and  the  work  they  are  doing  is  a  splendid  beginning 
in  many  purely  social  directions,  altho  so  woefully  lacking  from 
our  point  of  view,  and  all  of  it  would  be  such  a  marvelous  lever 
for  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  for  which  we  pray  if  we 
might  only  have  seized  those  opportunities  of  heloing  our  fellow- 
men."  1 

One  of  the  number  in  that  group  had  said  that  there  were 
more  babies  per  thousand  dying  in  Osaka  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  but  that  the  Christian  churches  were  doing  nothing 
about  it;  and,  although  he  was  baptized  in  his  infancy,  being  the 
son  of  a  Christian  mother,  he  had  united  with  these  Buddhists  in 
his  social  welfare  program.      This  indicates  how  the  necessity  of 
social  service  is  taking  hold  of  the  people.      It  also  shows  how 
inadequate  it  i3t  if  not  built  on  the  Christian  foundation.  Ex- 
ternal improvements  are  necessary  but  they  cannot  regenerate  the 
inward  man  and  make  him  spiritually  whole,  the  dynamic  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  for  that. 


1  MoCausland,  Isabelle ,  The  Social  Challenge  of  the  Present  Day, 
The  Japan  Evangelist , April ,1922 ,  131-137 
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VI 

The  Omi  Kiss ion 

The  Omi  Kission  is  a  rural,  or  a  provincial  Settlement, 
It  is  unique  in  its  "beginnings  and  development, 

A.    Small  Beginnings:  Two  people  began  to  pray.  One 

was  in  America;  the  other  was  in  Japan,      The  man  in  America 
prayed  that  the  way  might  open  for  him  to  enter  into  missionary 
work  in  pioneer  territory  in  Japan.      The  Japanese  was  a  Christ- 
ian 3nglish  teacher  in  a  Kiddle  government  school  where  the  Bud- 
dhist element  was  very  strong  and  where  no  missionary  had  "been. 
He  prayed  for  a  missionary  to  come  to  that  province.      Both  pray- 
ers were  answered  through  the  Y.K.C.A.      One  stormy  day,  a  young 
man  fresh  from  college,  arrived  at  the  Hachiman  station,  Omi  Prov- 
ince.     He  was  feeling  very  lonely  and  isolated,  and  homesick 
enough  to  make  a  bee-line  for  America.      No  other  foreigner  was 
within  thirty  miles  of  him. 

He  rented  a  small  house  and  opened  it  t o  the  students  as  a 
social  center.      The  boys  came  freely;  played  the  new  American 
games;  enjoyed  American  pictures  and  were  eager  for  knowledge  of 
that  far-away  land.      But,  most  of  all  they  enjoyed  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  American  teacher. 

As  soon  as  a  good  contact  was  formed,  leaders  were  chosen 
who  were  likely  to  have  a  good  following,  if  Bible  classes  were 
formed.      When  they  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  join  a  Bible 
class,  they  looked  blank,  but  said  if  it  was  another  good  American 
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game  they  would  try.      They  were  asked  to  oome  once  and-  see  if 
they  would  like  it.      The  question  of  interpretation  was  settled 
by  the  English  teaoher  acting  as  translator.      Forty-five  attend- 
ed the  first  class.      Two  divisions  were  formed  according  to  age. 
Miles  away,  from  two  other  Acadamies  where  Mr.  Vories  taught  once 
a  week,  came  requests  for  Bible  classes.      Thus,  four  classes 
were  formed  and  soon  the  numbers  reached  322.      This  was  the  begin* 
ning      of  Christian  work  in  a  very  conservative  Buddhist  province 
of  800,000  people,  where  he  had  been  told  that  he  need  not  expect 
results  for  two  years. 

It  was  difficult  to  explain  to  them  what  a  Christian  was,  as 
there  was  no  example  in  town  among  teachers  or  priests  faltho 
there  were  sixteen  Buddhist  temples  and  Shinto  shrines  in  their 
midst)  that  could  be  pointed  to  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
Abstract  description  without  concrete  examples  gave  little  concep- 
tion of  a  Christian. 

The  Christian  English  teacher  was  living  with  Mr.  Vories. 
They  decided  to  ask  some  student  to  come  and  live  with  them;  and, 
thus  day  by  day,  he  could  learn  to  apply  Christian  principles  to 
his  own  life.      An  older  boy  was  invited  to  come;  others  asked  to 
come  until  the  attic  was  full.      The  attic  was  thought  to  be  unfit 
for  use  but  the  boys  said,  w^e  think  it  can  be  fixed;  anyhow,  it 
does  not  matter  about  the  room,  we  only  want  to  live  with  you. 
Thus,  the  inner  circle  was  formed  the  members  of  which  were  to  be- 
come future  leaders  in  the  Omi  Mission. 


1  Vories ,W.H. ,  A  Mustard  Seed  in  Jipan,  p.  17 
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This  crowded  condition  suggested  a  Y.M.C.A.  building  with  a 
dormitory.      But,  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  was 
rising,  and  when  a  lot  was  looked  for  no  one  would  sell.      But,  a 
former  citizen  who  had  become  a  Christian  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  do  something  for  his  own  town  as  soon  as  he  had  saved  enough 
money.      He  had  saved  for  fifteen  years;  and,  as  he  heard  of  the 
condition  at  Hachiman,  he  thought  the  time  had  c  erne  to  act.  He 
came  down,  bought  a  lot  large  enough  for  a  church  and  for  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  building  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Vories. 

There  were  secret  Christians  in  the  town  who  held  meetings  in 
their  homes  on  Sunday  to  strengthen  their  faith.      They  came  out 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  new  church-five  of  them.      Mr.  Vories  was 
preacher  or  Bible  teacher;  also,  organist  and  choir.      Soon,  the 
students  began  to  come.      The  numbers  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  three 
years,  they  were  able  to  build  a  church  and  hire  a  pastor. 

This  was  the  beginning;  but,  the  opposition  of  the  Buddhists 
became  so  intense  against  the  work  of  the  Christian  American  that 
parents  were  aroused;  pressure  was  put  upon  the  schools;  opposition 
became  intense  among  students.      Those  seeking  to  become  Christians 
were  persecuted,  and  the  whole  town  was  stirred.      Finally,  Mr. 
Vories  was  asked  to  give  up  his  Christian  work  and  devote  himself 
solely  t.o  teaching  English.      He  thought  the  development  of  char- 
acter was  more  important.      He  did  not  consent.      The  powers  against 
him  decreed  the  money  would  stop,  if  he  did  not  cease.      At  the 
end  of  the  year*,  his  contract  was  not  renewed.      He  asked  for  a 
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written  statement  saying  the  reason  was  because  he  taught  Christ- 
ianity.     Thus,  he  was  left  without  a  job  and  little  money;  for, 
he  had  spent  his  last  dollar  to  pay  all  on  the  Y.M.C.A.  building. 
But,  he  staid  on.      He  had  seen  his  boys  persecuted  by  bullies  in 
the  school;  had  seen  them  resort  to  prayer  and  not  to  force  nor 
revenge,  as  they  daily  faced  this  persecution;  he  had  seen  those 
same  bullies  broken  down  by  these  prayers,  which  they  at  first 
ridiculed  fthey  were  bad  boys  anyhow  who  had  caused  much  trouble 
in  school);  he  had  heard  them  as  they  stood  in  humble  attitude 
with  down-cast  face  and  streaming  eyes  make  their  confession  be- 
fore the  boys  they  had  persecuted,  and  he  had  heard  them  beg  for 
forgiveness  and  request  continued  prayer  in  their  behalf.      He  had 
refused  to  give  up  his  Bible  teaching  and  to  resign  as  the  princi- 
pal had  requested.      By  resigning,  he  would  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment of  discharge.      He  made  it  a  test  case  as  to  whether  a  man 
hired  out  his  soul  when  he  hired  out  his  time  and  energies  for 
certain  specified  work.      Should  he,  the  teacher,  now  give  up  when 
persecuted  and  disappoint  his  boys.      He  staid  on,  and  the  precious 
fellowship  and  sympathy  of  the  students  as  well  as  that  of  many 
citizens  who  gave  him  their  love  and  support  in  his  loneliness 
were  worth  the  experience.      For  support,  he  turned  to  architect- 
ure.     He  continued  to  live  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  dormitory  for  which 
he  had  paid  out  his  last  dollar  to  free  it  from  debt.      God^  hand 
had  been  so  markedly  manifested  in  the  work  thus  far;  His  presence 
was  so  deeply  felt  in  this  dark  hour ,  that  it  gave  great  Tiope  for 
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the  future, 

B.    growth;  It  took  a  little  tine  to  "become  readjusted 

to  the  change.       The  solicitude  of  his  friends  was  most  tender 
and  comforting,  as  he  scarcely  knew  where  his  meals  were  to  come 
from.      An  American  business  man  passing  through  Japan,  heard 
about  his  experiences  and  sent  him  f  300  a  year  which  supplied 
food, 

!7hen  the  call  to  the  mission  field  came  to  him,  he  fought  it 
off  with  the  idea  that  he  would  become  an  architect  and  send 
several  missionaries  out  in  his  place.      But,  he  had  to  come;  and 
now,  he  saw  an  open  door  to  help  the  missionary  cause  as  well  as 
to  support  himself  by  planning  buildings  for  missions.      This  has 
proved  a  means  of  support  in  developing  the  settlement  work  in 
the  mis  3ion, 

The  work  began  with  men;  but,  as  soon  a3  a  woman  arrived  in 
the  mission  work  began  with  women:  clubs,  Bible  classes,  socials, 
domestic  science  and  singing  classes,  working  groups. 

Work  among  the  men  of  the  railroad  shop3  was  begun  early,  at 
the  railway  junction  where  there  are  about  400  men  employed,  A 
Y.M.C.A,  with  residence  and  auditorium  provides  many  activities 
for  them. 

There  are  many  country  hamlets  in  the  Eachiman  valley  that 
Mr,  Tories  coveted  for  Christ  as  workers  were  provided.      One  after 
another  of  his  first  students  gave  up  lucrative  offers  to  come  and 
work  in  the  Omi  mission  at  their  own  expense.      Students  went  to 
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the  farming  hamlets  and  started  Sunday  Schools;  little  groups  of 
"believers  became  a  church,  withstood  the  Buddhist  opposition  and 
won  out.      Farmers  were  taught  new  methods  of  farming.  They 
raised  new  crops,  which  proved  successful.      For  their  success 
they  received  government  recognition  and  approval,  which  indicated 
that  Christianity  was  a  help  economically.      One  new  thing  was 
the  raising  and  canning  of  tomatoes. 

The  same  Principal,  three  years  from  the  time  Mr.  Vories  was 
dismissed  from  school,  because  he  taught  Christianity  outside  of 
school  hours,  invited  him  to  come  and  give  a  series  of  lectures 
on  ethics*      He  was  told  that  he  could  make  them  as  strong  as  he 
desired.      At  another  place,  where  the  Buddhists  had  forced  him 
out,  he  was  invited  to  make  a  speech.      He  went  and  preached  two 
nights  -  a  three-hour  sermon  in  an  auditorium  that  was  packed  with 
850  people.      The  Governor  was  represented  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  extended  his  congratulations.      The  mayor  was  there  with 
commendations  -  the  very  same  man  who  had  edited  a  paper  three 
years  before  and  had  published  libelous  articles  to  get  him  out 
of  the  community.      Thus  the  tide  turned.      Even  Buddhist  priests, 
drawn  by  the  Christian  mottoes  in  the  farmers1  resthouse  along- 
side of  the  road,  came  and  lived  with  the  mission  and  never  left 
it.        Vories,  staying  by  without  salary  and  enduring  the  perse- 
cutions and  misunderstandings  for  a  year  or  more,  brought  rich, 
spiritual  fruitage  through  a  faith  that  trusted  God  to  see  him 
through  to  success.      It  also  made  the  presence  of  God  very  real 
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and  fellowship  with  Him  infinitely  precious. 

For  the  fishing  villages  around  Lake  Biwa,  an  American  friend 
provided  a  launch  called  the  Salilee-Maru.        It  carries  the  gos- 
pel message  to  the  simple  folk  in  the  hamlets. 

The  Omi  mission  has  the  only  "big  tuberculosis  sanitarium  in 
Japan,      The  first  doctor  is  another  of  those  first  hoys.  The 
building  is  another  gift  of  American  friends.      It  was  planned  by 
the  Architectural  Company  which  has  been  incorporated. 

Many  foreigners  and  Japanese  have  been  added  to  the  Settle- 
ment, among  them  the  father  and  mother  of  Mr.  Vorie3  who,  though 
of  advanced  years,  are  greatly  used  in  both  spiritual  and  business 
lines.      The  father,  a  banker,  is  treasurer  and  business  man.  The 
mother  is  a  great  Bible  teacher  and  a  mother  to  the  school  boys; 
especially,  to  those  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years.      The  number 
of  workers  is  ninety.      Other  doors  will  be  opened  as  means  is  pro- 
vided for  new  projects. 

C.    The  Scope  of  Activities:  The  activities  have  already 

been  described  above.      They  may  be  recapitulated:     During  eighteen 
years  the  working  force  has  increaded  from  one  to  ninety;  at  Hach- 
iman,  the  center  of  the  mission,  there  is  a  self-supporting  church, 
a  community  center,  a  Y.M.C.A. ,  a  public  playground;  at  Maibara, 
a  Y.M.C.A.  for  the  400  railway  men,  featuring  many  activities;  the 
Galilee-Maru  for  village  people  around  Lake  Biwa;  a  rest-house  for 
farmers  along  the  wayside  and  a  growing  rural  work;  a  fine  tuber- 
culosis sanitarium  and  a  five  points  cottage  for  combating  the 
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nation's  greatest  scourge.      The  key-men  of  the  mission  are  largely 
from  his  students  of  the  stormy  days.      Another  feature  is  "News- 
paper Evangelism"  by  which  gospel  messages  are  sent  through  the 
leading  newspaper  and  correspondence  solicited.      Inquirers  are 
visited  when  possible. 

New  and  desirable  needs  are:    A  doubling  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Sanitarium  which  would  make  it  self-supporting  and  would  re- 
lease funds  for  other  projects;  a  rest  cottage  for  those  threat- 
ened with  tuberculosis;  a  central  dining  hall  that  can  be  used  as 
a  meeting  place  and  for  socials;  a  surgical  department;  a  large 
truck  farm  to  provide  fresh  vegetables;  a  nurses1  training  depart- 
ment to  provide  district  nursing;  a  town  dispensary  and  a  Conva- 
lescents1 Camp;  a  Training  School  for  rural  evangelists,  and  work- 
ers for  the  outcasts.        The  following  is  a  list  of  Departments: 
Architectural;  Correspondence  and  Newspaper  Evangelism;  Oalilee- 
Maru;  General  Evangelization;  Hachiman  Y.H.C.A.;  Industrial;  Omi 
Mission  Office;  Omi  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.   (Importing);  Playground;  Pub- 
lications; Railway  Y.M.C.A.;  Sanitarium;  Scholarship  Students; 
Student  Y.M.C.A.;  Women's  "fork:  Plumbing  and  Heating. 

D.    The  Omi  Ideal:  The  Omi  ideal  is  that  "God's  plan  is 

the  only  safe  plan."      His  plan  is  that  all  people  may  be  one  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God.      In  His  kingdom,  there  is  neither  race,  sect 
nor  nationality;  but,  all  are  children  of  the  Father,  one  in  Him. 
That  unity  is  brought  about  through  love.      Japanese,  Korean, 
Chinese,  American,  Swede  and  Dane  have  been  brought  together  in 
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the  Omi  community  and  have  lived  together  in  sweet  Christian  fel- 
lowship.     In  all  plans  and  discussions,  there  are  no  distinctions 
of  race.      They  "believe  the  Bible  as  the  "book  that  contains  the 
truth  about  Sod  and  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.      They  would  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  every  one  to  study  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Hold  Spirit.      They  have  no  creed  except  love  to  Sod  and  to  your 
neighbor. 

In  their  mission  work,  they  favor  concentration  on  a  limited 
area  rather  than  scattered  efforts  over  a  large  area.      They  con- 
sider it  unwise  and  confusing  to  insist  upon  Occidental  sectarian 
forms;  let  the  Oriental  react  naturally  to  the  dynamic  power  of 
the  Living  Christ.      They  preach  the  Gospel  without  reference  to 
denomination. 

They  will  evangelize  no  territory  occupied  by  other  denomi- 
nations. 

They  seek  "to  evangelize  rural  communities  as  the  most  con- 
servative element  of  the  nation"  and  the  proper  place  to  begin  to 
seek  for  and  to  train  leadership.      Rural  evangelization  cmst  be 
directed  in  the  country,  not  from  the  city. 

They  hold  that  the  Christianization  of  any  community  must  in- 
clude the  transforming  of  the  whole  lif e-morally ,  socially,  econom- 
ically, politically,  spiritually.      To  exemplify  the  ideal  of 
Christ  that  "they  may  all  be  one"  the  spirit  of  unity  must  have 
progressed  within  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  persuade 
those  that  are  without .      This  principle  has  been  tested  in  the  Omi 
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Mission  in  bringing  together  all  classes  -  noble,  middle,  lower, 
outcast,  people  of  different  races  in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  de- 
mocracy, 30  that  a  Korean  could  discuss  the  delicate  Korean  sit- 
uation from  a  Korean  standpoint.      It  worked.      Such  is  the  Oml 
Ideal. 

3.    Support:         The  Omi  Mission  is  connected  with  no  church 
board  or  American  organization  for  support.     It  is  an  independent 
mission.      It  is  carried  on  as  a  work  of  faith  with  the  idea  that 
Sod  helps  those  that  help  themselves,  and  that  when  Ood  ha3  sent 
a  man  to  do  a  piece  of  work  He  will  cause  it  to  succeed.  From 
the  beginning,  the  work  has  been  provided  for  in  unique  ways; 
often  in  most  unlooked  for  and  unexpected  ways.      The  work  has 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  self-supporting.      Ilany  workers  have 
been  self-supporting;  no  one  has  a  large  salary,  nor  takes  out  of 
the  treasury  more  than  is  sufficient  for  his  simple  needs.  All 
the  surplus  possible  goes  into  the  expanding  of  the  work.  Special 
gifts  are  received  for  buildings  and  for  special  needs.  Correspond- 
ence is  carried  on  with  sixteen  countries  through  the  Omi  llustard 
Seed,  a  monthly  publication  regarding  the  work.      People  from  every- 
where visit  the  l.ission,  as  it  is  considered  an  ideal  mission  station 
in  many  respects;  and,  as  a  work  of  faith  and  courage,  it  makes  a 
strong  appeal.      The  business  enterprises  connected  v/ith  it  have 
taught  many  lessons  of  honesty  and  integrity  in  business,  which 
makes  it  a  commendable  work  to  all  Japanese.      Its  various  lines 
of  business  are  used  for  the  training  of  many  young  Japanese  who 
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have  given  up  offers  of  promotion  and  large  salary  to  work  in 
the  Mission.      They  love  the  atmosphere. 

P.    Social  Rehabilitation;  Social  rehabilitation  began 

when  the  community  and  the  school  saw  those  bullies  who  led  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  transformed  in  habits  of  life 
and  character.      It  was  a  miracle  performed  in  their  midst.  The 
process  is  continuing  in  Hachiman;  in  the  country  villages  and  in 
the  hamlets  among  the  farmers;  in  the  villages  about  Lake  Biwa. 
It  is  reaching  out  to  take  hold  of  the  outcasts  and  to  set  them 
up  in  the  place  where  they  should  be  as  citizens;  it  has  touched 
the  priesthood  so  much  that  an  Omi  worker  writes  that  he  could 
not  tell  the  address  of  a  priest  from  a  Christian  one  except  in 
names.      Even  as  to  temperance,  the  status  of  women,  and  other 
points  the  ideals  presented  by  the  priest  were  Christian. 
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A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGKAli  ?OR  A  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT 

III  A  JAPANESE  CITY 
Chapter  I 
Urban  Characteristics 
I 

Type  of  City 

Nagasaki  (Long  Point)  is  a  hill  city  overlooking  Nagasaki 
Bay  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbours  in  the  world. 
The  city  nestles  amid  the  amphitheater  of  terraced  hills  surround- 
ing the  harbour.      It  is  one  of  the  three  cities  that  was  opened 
to  foreign  trade  and  to  foreign  residence  through  negotiations 
brought  about  by  Commodore  Perry. 

It  was  the  center  of  the  Dutch  trade  for  two  centuries*  The 
traders  were  assigned  to  a  little  island  called  Deshima  from  which 
they  were  not  allowed  to  depart.      There  were  fewer  than  twenty  of 
them  and  their  numbers  were  not  permitted  to  increase  on  pain  of 
death.      Once  a  year  a  Dutch  boat  was  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour 
and  exchange  their  goods  for  Japanese  goods.      The  Dutch  endured 
a  humiliating  existence  for  the  oak*  of  the  trade  and  the  country 
was  drained  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  to  the  amount  of  three 
million  dollars  annually. 

Nagasaki  was  the  center  of  Roman  Catholic  activities  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.      Many  Christians  were  brought  here  to  be 
crucified,  some  of  them  being  driven  over  the  country  from  far  away 
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Qsaka  to  "be  put  to  death.      All  along  the  way  they  testified  as  in 
the  days  of  Nero  to  loyalty  of  faith  and  were  eager  to  die  for  it. 
Some  were  compelled  to  trample  on  the  cross,  some  were  thrown  from 
Pappenberg,  a  rocky  islet  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  into  the 
sea  -  thousands  were  persecuted  and  endured  martyrdom.  Because 
of  the  opposition  t o  Christianity  which  resulted  from  the  usual 
political  aggression  of  the  Reman  church,  the  people  of  Nagasaki 
have  never  fully  recovered  from  their  prejudice  against  it  as  a 
dangerous  religion.      Therefore  the  city  is  a  very  conservative 
city  • 

It  is  a  cosmopolitan  port  city  possessing  the  characteristics 
of  that  type  of  a  city  where  more  or  less  of  the  riff-raff  and 
dregs  of  humanity  straggle  in.        In  the  days  of  the  Jesuits  the 
worst  specimens  of  European  beach-combers  were  there.      They  kept 
up  such  a  continual  fighting  and  quarreling,  wrangling  and  jangling, 
that  the  Japanese  authorities  had  to  interfere  many  times. 

It  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  coaling'  stations  in  Japan.. 
Great  ocean  liners  take  on  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  in  a  few  hours. 

Nagasaki  is  the  terminus  of  the  overland  route  from  Yokohama. 
Travelers  can  make  quick  dispatch  through  the  country  to  China  by 
going  overland  from  the  boat  at  Yokohama  or  Kobe  and  take  the  ferry 
to  Shanghai  which  has  recently  been  established.      It  is  the  capital 
of  Nagasaki  province  which  includes  the  Goto  Islands  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,165,000  people.      The  residence  of  the  governor  and 
all  the  provincial  offices  are  in  Nagasaki. 
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II 

Population 

The  population  is  estimated  at  25Q000  including  the  suburbs. 

A.    Native:  A  French  craniologist  said  he  had  not  found 

among  any  people  more  extensive  miscegenation  indicated  than  among 
the  Japanese.      They  seem  to  be  a  great  admixture  of  races.  There 
are  two  distinct  types  of  features  found  in  the  Japanese.  One 
type  shows  characteristics  similar  to  our  American  Indians  and 
facts  indicate  that  the  Indians  probably  came  from  the  Japanese. 
The  two  types  are  indicated  by  their  faces,  one  having  a  long  face 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  aristocracy;  the  other  having  a 
round  or  as  Dr.  Nitobe  says  "pudding-face"  which  characterises  the 
lower  classes  more.      The  long-faced  type  may  have  come  from  Korea, 
the  round-faced  type  from  the  Malays.      The  south  of  Japan  contains 
more  of  the  round-faced  type,  while  the  north  has  the  other  predom- 
inating somewhat.      The  people  of  the  south  are  said  to  be  more 
sincere  and  genuine,  more  frank  and  outspoken  than  the  people  of 
the  north.      They  are  more  simple  and  more  crude,  also.  Nagasaki 
people  are  a  great  admixture.      All  types  of  the  pure  Japanese  are 
present  and  admixtures  with  many  foreign  races,  the  Eurasian  element. 
The  Eurasian  element  always  presents  a  problem,  morally,  intellec- 
tually and  socially.      They  have  difficulty  getting  into  the  public 
schools  because  they  are  generally  unregistered  and  illegitimate 
children.      Unless  they  can  enter  a  Christian  mission  school  they 
have  little  chance  for  an  education.      Their  intellectual  ability 
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aeems  to  have  been  stunted  "by  the  crossing  of  the  races.  Socially, 
the  half -"breed  has  a  low  position  everywhere  in  the  world,  Nature 
seems  to  ahhor  racial  mixtures.      It  is  the  exception  when  the 
Eurasian  rises  above  the  stigma  of  birth  into  social  recognition. 
In  Nagasaki  there  are  the  classes,  as;  the  professional,  the  gov- 
ernment officials,  the  commerical,  the  coolie  laborers,  the  artisans, 
the  coaling  people,  the  beggars,  the  lepers,  the  harlots  of  the 
red-light  districts,  the  Eta  people  and  the  half-breeds. 

3,    Foreign:  The  foreign  population  numbers  about  600, 

of  which  the  larger  number  are  Chinese.      These  live  in  their  own 
districts  in  semi-Chinese  fashion.      They  are  living  with  Japenese 
women  to  whom  they  are  not  married.      They  have  raised  up  families. 
The  family  relationships  are  somewhat  of  a  mystery.      They  carry 
on  their  own  business,  seem  to  prosper.      They  go  back  and  forth 
to  China  but  seem  settled  in  Japan.      They  attend  to  their  own 
affairs  and  create  little  trouble  for  the  police.      Some  have  their 
Chinese  families  with  them.      No  one  has  yet  done  much  for  them 
religiously.      There  is  a  special  field  for  service. 

The  Europeans  are  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  as  the 
Japanese  are  pushing  all  lines  of  business  there  is  not  much  for 
the  foreign  business  man.      Firm  after  firm  has  closed  up  and  gone 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.      Foreigners  employed  by  the 
government  for  special  supervision  of  affairs  have  been  retired  on 
salary  as  the  Japanese  have  become  proficient  enough  to  do  without 
such  supervision.      An  editor,  a  banker,  and  some  few  firms  still 
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remain.      They  are  of  a  different  type  from  these,  of  earlier  days. 
The  foreigner  in  the  Par  Eastern  port,  especially  if  unmarried,, 
is  no  credit  to  his  country  morally  for  he  is  too  often  a  debauchee 
of  the  worst  type.      Few  men  who  have  been  ordinarily  decent  in 
their  home  land  can  stand  the  demoralising  conditions  that  come 
against  them  in  the  Orient.      Port  society  is  very  often  divided 
into  two  classes:  the  missionaries  and  the  other  foreigners  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  mix  with  the  others  socially,  except  on  most 
formal  occasions  as  a  Consular  reception.      This  is  quite  changed 
in  Nagasaki  during  the  last  twenty  years  since  the  older  "impossible" 
people  have  been  replaced  by  a  better  class  of  people.      Yet  it  is 
difficult  for  many  business  people  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
missionary's  presence  there.      But  they  no  longer  oppose  the  mis- 
sionary as  in  earlier  days. 

The  missionary  has  to  be  the  best  type  of  a  representative  of 
his  country  as  well  as  of  the  cause  that  sent  him  to  that  field. 
In  seme  way  he  must  help  up  the  foreigner  as  well  as  the  native. 

Ill 

Industrial  Features 
The  leading  industry  is  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  which  employs  about  14,000  people  when  running  full 
time.      It  has  constructed  some  of  the  largest  ocean  liners  on  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  some  of  the  largest  ocean  naval  boats.  This 
company  has  a  groat  controlling  influence  in  the  city.      They  run 
a  night  and  day  force.      They  pay  vory  good  wages.      They  provided 
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cheap  rice  during  the  rice  riots  when  the  cost  of  living  soared 
so  high.      The  company  purchased  a  theater  which  furnishes  enter- 
tainment for  their  own  people  two  or  three  times  a  week  free  of 
cost.    They  have  a  technical  school  in  connection  v/ith  their  fac- 
tory and  have  many  hoys  in  training.      They  employ  many  high  school 
girl  graduates  for  typists  and  other  work. 

The  spinning  factory  employing  2,000  girls  is  the  second  large 
industry.      This  presents  a  great  opportunity  for  social  and  re- 
ligious efforts  since  now  the  factory  is  opened  to  Christian  work- 
ers.     Conditions  are  much  the  same  here  as  in  many  factories  in 
the  c  ountry. 

Nagasaki  is  noted  for  its  fishing  industries.      550  varieties 
of  fish  are  in  its  waters.      The  fish  market  of  Nagasaki  is  one  of 
the  special  sites  of  the  city.      A  large  number  of  the  people  go 
out  daily  for  fish.      Little  contact  has  "been  made  with  them  as  a 
class. 

Near  Nagasaki  are  the  Takashima  mines.      Takashima  is  an  is- 
land.     The  miners  go  down  under  the  sea  to  dig  out  the  coal.  Con- 
ditions are  too  terrihle  to  descrihe.      There  is  need  of  a  social 
settlement  there. 

There  are  many  small  factories  of  various  types.      Quite  a 
large  candy  factory  was  recently  started.      A  torpedo  factory  was 
started  during  the  war  in  connection  with  quite  an  extensive  iron 
wo rks. 

The  coaling  of  ships  may  he  mentioned  as -an  industry  or 
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qccupation.      Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  are  employed  by  the 
thousand.      They  pass  up  the  coal  into  the  ships  in  "baskets. 
Women  carried  babies  on  their  backs  until  they  were  forbidden  to 
do  so.      They  are  a  low  class,  beastly  in  their  habits  and  with 
no  ideals.      They  are  a  difficult  class  with  which  to  get  a  point 
of  contact.      With  their  background,  heredity  and  environment  others 
would    probably  not  rise  much  above  them.      Bat  Christianity  can 
lift  them  up  if  a  way  may  be  found  by  which  to  impress  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  and  to  remove  their  superstitions. 

IV 

Constructive  Forces 

A.  Schools:   (See  Appendix  "B") 

B.  Christian  Forces : 

1«  Churches:  (See  Appendix  "C") 

2.  The  Salvation  Army,  special  feature  Boy  Scouts  aside 
from  their  usual  work. 

3.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  a  cafeteria, the 
one  place  in  the  city  where  business  men  can  get  a 
meal  with  no  drinks.      It  has  a  recognized  Night 
School  for  English  with  Bible  classes.  It  has  a  dor- 
mitory for  students.      The  Mission  schools  also  have 
the  students'  Y.M.C.A.      Kwassui,  the  Methodist  Girls' 
school  now  has  a  Y.W.G.A. 

4.  The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  aside  from  the 
usual  work  of  the  society  has  specialised  in  helping 
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immigrant  woman  who  are  going  to  America.      Lessons  in 
foreign  housekeeping  and  matters  regarding  adaptation 
were  given, 

5.  The  Seamen's  Hone  is  especially  for  foreign  sailors. 
It  is  a  kind  of  community  center  for  strictly  foreign 
work.      A  Benevolent  Association  through  monthly  sub- 
scriptions aids  stranded  foreigners  while  in  port  and 
sends  them  on  their  way  home  or  to  employment. 
C.  !Ton-Christ ian  Forces: 

1.  Patriotic  Societies: 

(a)  The  Red  Cross  Society  reckoned  as  a  patriotic  soci- 
ety devotes  attention  to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
besides  doing  the  usual  Red  Cross  work. 

(b)  The  'Vomen's  Patriotic  Society  was  organized  through 
the  zeal  of  a  Japanese  woman  who  was  inspired  by  what 
she  saw  in  North  China  during  the  Boxer  trouble  in  1900. 
It  has  over  a  million  members  throughout  the  country. 

It  aids  disabled  soldiers  and  their  families,  aids  in 
the  education  of  their  children  and  also  provides  a 
workhouse  for  them.      This  is  the  largest  ^nd  most 
important  woman's  organization  in  the  country, 
fc)  The  Volunteer  Nurse  Society  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society. 

2.  Philanthropic  Societies:       How  many  of  these  exist  is 
*"  not  known.      One  philanthropic  association  has  in  it3 
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program  the  education  of  the  "blind -and  doaf  for  which  a 
school  is  provided.      There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
United  City  Charities.      Individual  relief  is  given  many 
times  to  help  the  needy  when  no  relatives  can  he  found 
to  care  for  them,  hut  no  systematic  method  exists  for 
giving  relief.      There  is  need  of  homes  for  old  people; 
for  the  insane  there  i3  an  institution  pitiful  to  "behold 
according  to  the  statement  of  those  that  have  seen  the 
place. 

People  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  hospital  care  may 
receive  treatment  free  of  charge  at  the  Medical  School 
on  condition  that  the  Medical  School  shall  have  the  body 
in  case  of  death.      The  Mitsubishi  provides  medical  atten- 
tion for  employees.      The  Yuaikai,  a  Labor  \ssoc  iation 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  provides  a  physician 
for  its  members  when  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  medical  attention  for  a  poor  man  unless 
the  physician's  jinricksha  fare  is  paid  and  some  are  un- 
able to  pay  even  that  amount. 

Buddhist  Organizations:       How  many  of  these  exist  is 
not  known.      The  Buddhists  have  an  association  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Y.M.C.A.      They  also  have  a  home  for  sol- 
diers and  sailors.      It  is  a  question  whether  these  are 
constructive  or  destructive  in  their  influence.      In  some 
places  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  is  simply  degrad- 
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ing.  It  provides  a  place  for  rendezvous  but  has  little 
restriction  on  morality. 

The  Buddhists  are  quite  zealous  in  providing  orphan- 
ages, in  Nagasaki  they  support  a  small  one.      They  have 
provided  Day  Nurseries  free  of  charge  for  children  whose 
mothers  go  out  to  work. 

The  Japanese  have  responded  very  well  in  cases  of 
famine,  earthquake,  fire  and  in  other  calls  for  relief. 
The  Nagasaki  merchants  and  others  have  frequently  re- 
sponded to  calls  for  help  for  the  Methodist  orphanage 
near  Nagasaki.      One  man  left  a  small  sum  of  money  for 
it  when  he  died. 

V 

Destructive  Forces 
A.    l^ed-light  Districts:         A  Japanese  Evangelist  said  the 
meibutsu  (specialty)  of  Japan  was  prostitutes.      The  Japan  Svan- 
gelist  reported  (1922)  that  there  were  4,837  houses  in  the  country 
having  47,268  inmates,  24,106,163  visits,  with  an  annual  expense 
of  yen  1,200,000,000  or  -?600 ,000,000  on  an  evil  that  destroys  man- 
hood and  womanhood.      Such  places  are  the  most  attractive  in  the 
whole  city  and  being  legalized  by  the  government  and  protected  by 
the  police  they  are  given  much  respectability.      In  Nagasaki  there 
are  several  districts,  one  being  on  the  hillside  where  its  bright 
lights  shine  far  out  in  the  distance  with  inviting  rays.  Another 
vilest  of  vile  places  displays  its  white  slavery  characteristics 
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in  full  view  of  the  passersby.      Groups  of  gaudily  attired  women 
thoroughly  rouged  are  herded  in  a  room  waiting  the  arrival  of 
guests.      The  master  of  the  house  controls  the  sale  of  the  inmates 
for  the  night.      Every  little  child  in  the  village  -  it  is  a  subur- 
ban district  -  is  brought  face  to  face  with  these  conditions  daily. 
Students,  boy3  and  girls,  must  pass  that  district  daily  on  their 
way  to  school  and  have  thrust  in  their  faces  suggestions  of  evil. 
The  subject  of  morals  is  taught  in  the  schools  and  school  author- 
ities are  deeply  concerned  about  morality  in  Japan,  but  all  the 
precepts  taught  in  the  class-room  cannot  counteract  the  baneful 
influences  thrust  into  the  faces  of  childhood  and  adolescence  by 
such  sights  as  they  witness  here  daily.      Neither  educators  nor 
government  officials  seem  to  grasp  the  connection  that  such  legal- 
ized vice  has  with  national  immorality.      The  timer  of  Japan  is 
being  destroyed  by  social  vice  and  drink,  twin  companions.  They 
flourish  together  in  the  red-light  districts  in  the  tea-houses, 
hotels,  low-grade  saloons  and  about  the  temples.      Dr.  Salleby  a 
prominent  English  physician  has  said  in  an  International  Conference 
on  Prohibition:  "I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  modern  civilization 
can  hope  to  cure  venereal  disease  or  tuberculosis  without  abolish- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol.''1 

B.  Seissha;         The  ^eissha  are  the  entertainers  of  men. 
They  have  been  tedned  for  that  purpose  from  childhood*  V/ives 
were  not  trained  to  appear  in  public  with  men,  in  fact  it  was  not 
proper  to  do -so.      The  singing  or  dancing  girls  who -are  public 

1  I'cCausland,  Isabelle:  "The  Social  Challenge  of  the  Present  Day," 
The  Japan  Evangelist,  April,  192£. 
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women  are  called  out  for  that  purpose.      They  are  generally  "beau- 
tiful women,  they  offer  the  drinks  and  get  full  enough  of  wine  to 
help  on  the  debauchery  with  which  feasts  too  often  end.  They 
cannot  be  good  women  in  the  life  they  live.      The  Japanese  must 
go  a  long  distance  yet  before  they  will  give  up  the  Geissha. 
Some  are  favorites  with  the  men,  they  become  noted  over  Japan, 
their  pictures  appear  on  postcards  sold  as  souvenirs.      This  kind 
of  notoriety  appeals  to  some  parents  who  train  up  their  girls  to 
play  the  samusen  in  order  to  become  an  entertainer  in  the  teahouse 
or  a  regular  Geissha.      They  are  well  paid  in  money,  millionaires 
spend  great  sums  on  them.      Jealousy  very  often  develops  a  murder 
case  where  a  Geissha  is  murdered,  or  the  Geissha  murders  one  of 
whom  she  is  jealous,  or  she  and  her  lover  die  together.  Drink 
and  free-love  are  most  destructive  forces,  destroying  youth  and 
middle  age  and  family  life,  for  the  Geissha  is  as  much  the  enter- 
tainer of  married  men  as  of  single  men. 

C.    Tea-hou3es:         These  are  public  houses  where  people  go 
for  entertainment,  where  feast3  are  served,  where  wine  is  drunk 
freely,  where  the  samusen  is  heard  until  late  at  night.  Laughter 
increases  in  loudness  and  lewdness  and  coarseness  abound.  The 
nightly  carousal  ends  in  debauchery.      A  tea-house  is  a  delightful 
place  to  be  served.      The  kind  of  a  crowd  determines  the  amount  of 
debauchery.      It  is  a  bad  place  for  a  young  girl  to  live  a  virtuous 
life,  a  destructive  influence  is  about  her  constantly  luring  her 
into  vice. 
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D.  Hotels:         No  maiden  can  serve  in  the  hotels  of  Japan  and 
he  pure  morally.      Men,  Japanese  and  foreign,  flaunt  their  sen- 
suality before  the  public  openly.      A  Japanese  hotel  is  quite  as 
dangerous  to  the  morals  of  young  men.      Nagasaki  is  not  different 
from  others.      It  was  forbidden  our  Christian  school  girls  to  go 
to  a  hotel  to  meet  friends,  unless  accompanied  by  a  member  of  her 
own  family. 

E.  Iow-.;rade  Saloons:         A  saloon  is  always  a  bad  place  for 
any  one*      These  low  grade  places  are  often  run  by  a  low  grade  of 
foreigner.      They  are  for  the  American  and  other  foreign  sailors. 
Connected  with  them  are  as  low  a  class  of  foreign  or  Japanese 
women  -  "women  and  wine."      Sometimes  young  women  coming  in  from 
the  country  in  search  of  work  are  innocently  decoyed  into  these 
places  because  they  do  not  know  the  city  and  take  the  job  opening 
to  them.      Once  in  they  find  themselves  bound  sometimes  by  the 
contract  they  make  so  that  they  cannot  escape  if  the  wish  to  do  so. 

The  Japanese  are  great  drinkers,  but  do  not  have  the  saloon 
such  as  existed  in  America.      The  saloon  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreigner,  but  wine  is  everywhere  used.      One  seldom  goes  off  on 
a  pleasure  trip  without  drinking.      On  a  holiday  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  a  crowd  of  young,  well-dressed  and  good-looking  school 
teachers,  coming  home  on  the  train  accompanied  by  Geissha  or  pros- 
titutes, drunk.      They  have  so  lost  control  of  themselves  they 
become  familiar  v/ith  travelers;  sometimes  they  are  silly  like  chil- 
dren, lying  on  the  seats  and  kicking  their  heels  to  the  ceiling 
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as  nearly  as  possible.      This  is  not  an  isolated  occurrence.  Is 
it  strange  that  the  morals  of  youth  are  corrupted  early? 

?.  Movies:         l.Iovies  are  not  corrupting  because  they  are 
movies,  hut  their  influence  is  often  very  had.      First,  because 
some  of  them,  in  Japan,  as  in  America,  are  degrading  in  tone,  are 
immoral  in  suggestion.      The  police  has  forbidden  all  l-rissing  and 
similar  scenes  that  are  suggestive.      Japanese  do  not  kiss,  it  is 
disgusting  to  most  of  them,  nauseating.     But  this  does  not  elim- 
inate all  that  is  evil  in  the  movies. 

In  the  second  place  school  children,  young  and  old  spend  too 
much  time  at  them.      It  demoralizes  their  interest  in  study  and 
hinders  progress.      Again  and  again  when  investigating  a  girl's 
school  record  from  the  home  side  as  a  teacher  is  expected  to  do, 
it  was  learned  that  she  went  frequently  to  the  movies.     The  scenes 
there  turned  her  mind  and  attention  to  lines  of  thought  not  help- 
ful to  adolescence.      When  a  good  film  arrived  in  town  that  was 
educational  the  educational  authorities  notified  the  schools  and 
the  schools  in  a  body  attended.    The  same  authorities  frequently 
sent  notices  to  the  school  advising  against  the  students'  indis- 
criminate attendance  upon  the  movies. 

3.    Gambling:      Gambling  i3  forbidden,  but  it  exists.  Women 
are  involved  sometimes.      Tt  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is 
strongest  among  one  class  than  another,  possibly  among  the  lower 
class  one  kind  exists  and  a  different  kind  of  gambling  exists  else 
where.      Among  merchants  gambling  is  along  a  different  line  from 
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that  of  the  servant.      Bribery  is  very  coon  on  as  well  as  Oriental 
tricks  of  trade  long  practiced.      On  the  other  hand  one  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  honor  with  which  some  Japanese  do  "bus- 
iness who  know  nothing  of  Christianity.      A  Japanese  "business  man 
was  asked  to  be  the  Go-between  in  negotiating  for  a  piece  of  land 
adjoining  the  school.      The  man  who  owned  the  land  was  a  rascal, 
an  old   Nagasaki  nan  with  the  old  antipathy  to  the  foreigner,  but 
he  was  in  financial  straits,  perhaps  through  his  drinking.  The 
Go-between  was  a  fine  type  of  man  and  announced  to  the  owner  that 
he  would  not  ask  for  one  cent  of  commission  for  the  deal  from  either 
side,  he  was  not  doing  it  for  gain.      He  had  much  disagreeable 
intercourse  with  the  owner,  but  finally  succeeded  in  getting  it 
through  for  the  school.      Of  course  the  school  presented  him  with 
a  gift  of  appreciation  of  hi3  services,  which  he  graciously  accepted. 
Such  experiences  indicate  the  high  ideal  that  exists  in  many  Jap- 
anese. 

F.    Religious  Festivals:  The  religious  festivals  may  not 

be  considered  destructive  factors  by  many  persons  but  surely  they 
can  be  considered  non-constructive  forces,  morally,  religiously, 
socially. 

1.    The  Kunichi  Matsuri  (Nine  Days  Festival)  occurs  in  October. 
It  was  first  instituted  to  celebrate  the  overthrow  of  Christianity 
although  the  majority  of  people  today  may  not  know  that  fact.  It 
is  Nagasaki1 s    greatest  festival.      it  is  under  the  patronage  of 
tiie  Governor  and  the  Mayor.      Now  and  then  a  Governor  may  show 
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himself  rather  indisposed  to  favor  the  expenditure  of  such  large 
sums  of  money  for  a  festival,  it  would  be  better  for  the  city  if. 
spent  for  civic  improvement,  but  that  Governor  is  soon  removed  no 
matter  how  popular  he  may  be  with  people  democratically  disposed. 
The  Governor  has  to  approve  the  Osuwa  Festival-  Osuwa  being  the 
name  of  the  temple  or  shrine  -  because  it  is  Shinto  and  therefore 
closely  linked  with  the  Imperial  worship.      On  the  great  day  of 
the  feast,  the  Governor  receives  the  various  delegations  which 
represent  the  streets  especially  connected  v/ith  the  celebration 
that  year.      It  rotates  from  year  to  year  a  certain  number  of 
streets  being  compelled  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  money  or 
pay  a  fine.      Many  object  to  the  tax  but  also  object  to  the  fine 
so  they  pay  the  tax.      Many  people  -  Christians  especially  -  will 
not  seek  those  streets  as  a  place  of  residence.      Besides  the  fin- 
ancial contribution,  those  streets  must  furnish  a  float  or  some 
special  feature  which  represents  their  street.      One  float  repre- 
sents a  huge  dragon  painted  red  which  is  carried  through  the  streets 
and  presented  to  the  Governor  and  his  guests  who  are  assembled  at 
the  front  of  his  house  to  see  and  greet  the  various  processions  and 
witness  their  dancing  and  other  performances.      Many  Japanese  and 
foreign  guests  attend.      The  public  schools  have  three  days  vaca- 
tion on  account  of  it.      On  the  following  day  the  program  may  be 
repeated  at  the  Mayor's  residence. 

The  removal  of  the  sacred  spirit  from  the  shrine  to  the  sea- 
shore for  three  days  is  the  great  religious  act  of  the  festival. 
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As  this  procession  passes  from  the  shrine  down  through  the  streets 
no  one  is  permitted  to  gaze  on  it  from  the  second  story  of  a  house. 
You  cannot  look  down  on  the  gods  or  on  royalty  so  the  police  see 
that  no  one  occupies  a  position  above  the  sacred  car  as  it  moves 
along  borne  "by  men. 

Some  parents  are  delighted  to  have  their  little  girls  take 
part  in  the  festival  and  expend  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  costume 
for  the  occasion.      Many  geissha  or  prostitutes  have  part  in  the 
program,      A  group  of  these  women  appeared  "before  one  of  the  city 
banks  one  day  to  perform.      It  was  interesting  to  see  the  bank 
clerks  rush  out  from  their  duties  to  see  these  immoral  women  as  if 
they  were  some  superior  beings  demanding  reverence.  Immorality 
and  drinking  is  always  connected  with  the  festivals  in  Japan  which 
makes  them  a  destructive  force. 

2.    The  Bon  I'atsuri  (Festival  of  the  return  of  the  spirits 
of  the  ancestry)  is  another  Shinto  festival.      This  occurs  in  July. 
The  houses  are  cleaned,  special  food  is  provided,  the  graves  are 
lighted  up  for  three  days  or  nights  with  a  special  kind  of  lantern 
used  on  such  occasions.      The  people  repair  to  the  hills  to  the 
cemeteries,  eat  and  feast  there.      nn  the  third  night  they  send 
baok  the  spirits  in  the  small  Straw  boats  prepared  for  them. 
Par  into  the  night  their  hideous  cries  are  continuing  as  they  rush 

.  to  the  wharf  with  their  boats,  clanging  cow-bells,  beating  gongs 
or  bits  of  iron.      The  following  day  is  almost  as  quiet  as  a  Sabbath, 

^people  getting  over  the  three  days  celebration  which  extended 
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through  most  of  the  nights. 

3.    The  Fox  Festival:        This  is  a  small  affair  "bat  interest- 
ing for  what  it  reveals.      lien  and  women  of  low  type  dress  to  rep- 
resent foxes.      The  men  wear  pajamas,  have  fox  faces  and  a  long 
fox  tail  attached  to  their  clothing  and  parade  the  streets.  A 
disgusting,  obnoxious  and  pitiful  expression  of  the  spiritual 
hunger  in  humanity  seeking  something  that  will  satisfy. 

There  are  other  festivals  hut  these  are  so  pronounced  and 
effect  so  large  a  part  of  the  city  that  they  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Nagasaki  abounds  in  temples,  one  street  "being  called  Temple  street 
"because  of  the  number  of  temples  on  it. 

The  evils  of  Nagasaki  are  similar  to  those  of  most  port  cities 
everywhere.      The  slums  are  like  other  slums.      The  people  are  as 
degraded  as  in  other  cities.      Out  at  the  edge  of  the  city  are  the 
"Eta  people  still  living  their  low  life  apart  from  other  people  a3 
in  past  generations,  held  "back  from  assuming  their  rights  as  cit- 
izens of  modern  Japan  "by  the  power  of  custom.     Officials,  "business 
men,  teachers,  students,  mothers  in  the  homes  know  not  the  true 
light  of  Life  that  is  eternal.      The  problem  is  most  difficult. 
The  coaling  coolies,  the  jinricksha  men,  the  servants  with  the 
superstitions  of  ages  Sbill  clinging  to  them  have  the  same  privileg- 
es and  rights  in  the  Gospel  as  any  class  of  people.      But  how  can 
the  message  be  passed  across  so  that  they  may  come  to  know  Him  the 
Giver  of  life,  who  alone  can  satisfy  the  deepest  needs  of  humanity. 
_JIow  can  these  varied  groups  become  one  as  Jesus  prayed  they  might 
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become  one  in  Him?      Some  one  must  go  among  them  and  live  the 
abundant  life  and  represent  to  them  the  love  of  Christ  which  is. 
able  to  conquer  those  who  hate  Him  most  bitterly. 
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Chapter  II 
The  Social  Settlement  Program 
I 

Plan  of  Social  Center. 

A.  Location;     The  aim  is  to  locate  the  social  center  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  so  as  not  to  overlap  the  territory  of  other 
missions  and  so  as  to  reach  the  largest  number  of  people  of  vary- 
ing needs. 

B.  Departments  proposed: 

1.  Residence  for  missionaries  and  Bible  women; 

2.  Hostel  for  working  girls; 

3.  Rooms  for  clubs  and  classes; 

4 .  Kindergarten ; 

5.  Domestic  science; 

6.  Dispensary  for  the  poor; 

7.  Employment  bureau, especially  for  girls  from  the  coun- 
try, with  some  special  training  for  domestic  service; 

8.  Chapel  for  religious  services, especially  for  Sunday 
Schools ; 

9.  Recreation  hall  and  playground; 
10. Library  and  reading  room. 

II 

The  Central  Purpose. 
The  central  purpose  of  this  settlement  is  to  make  Jesus 
Christ  known  as  the  personal  Savior  of  every  one  coming  in  touch 
with  this  institution.      The  work    is  especially  for  women 
and  children.       Boys,  however,  may    be    admitted  to  the  Kinder- 
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gar ten, to  the  Sunday  Schools  and  to  the  playground  up  to  ten  years 
of  age. Beyond  that  the  sexes  separate, in  Japan, so  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  plan  to  go  farther  than  that  in  connection  with  work 
for  women. In  making  Jesus  known  to  the  women  and  girls  of  Nagasaki 
it  is  necessary  to  touch  the  whole  life-  social , physical, mental 
and  spiritual . Environment  and  heredity  must  be  considered  and  the 
G-ospel  message  applied  to  touch  each  person's  problems  .Very  often 
the  way  is  opened  by  social  contact  or  by  physical  need  being  sup- 
plied. In  whatever  way  it  may  be, the  desire  is  to  lead  them  into 
real  life  in  Christ. 

Ill 

Method  of  Approach: 
A.  Officially;  There  must  be  a  point  of  contact  before 
any  work  can  be  started.  This  may  be  established    in  the 
following  way  according  to  Japanese  ideas.     When  you  are 
seeking  a  residence  in  the  city  soon  after  your  arrival, when 
your  residing  place  is  settled,  you  should  go  to  the  nearest 
police  station,  present  your  personal  name  card  with  place 
of  residence  and  occupation  or  profession  printed  on  it  in  Jap- 
anese to  the  chief  official  of  the  station. You  should  tell  him 
that  "under  his  honorable  care  and  protection"  you  have  come 
to  live  and  work  and  you  beg  for  his  kind  consideration. He 
will  be  very  polite  and  answer  you  in  the  same  way  and  will 
take  special  interest  in  you  as  a  foreigner  under  his  pro- 
tection. He  feels  some  responsibility  about  it.    A  frank 
statement  of  your  purpose  in  being  there  will  leave  you  com- 
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paratively  free  to  carry  on  the  proposed  work.     All  the 
people  about  the  station  will  know  you  which  gives  you 
some  publicity.     Your  name  will  appear  in  the  press  and 
the  city  will  come  to  know  something  about  your  work.  Then 
you  should  call  on  the  Governor  in  proper  form  presenting 
your  card-presenting  your  name  card  in  Japan  is  bestowing 
special  honor  upon  the  person  receiving  it.     They  bow  very 
graciously  and  receive  it  very  reverently  as  if  it  were  a 
sacred  thing.     The  Mayor  also  must  be  visited  and  your 
business  made  known  to  him.     Thus  you  establish  yourself 
officially. 

You  must  make  yourself  known  to  the  Governor's  wife 
by  attending  her  first  monthly  reception  to  foreigners. 
There  you  may  also  make  your  social  service  plans  known 
and  ask  for  her  help.     In  time  you  may  get  close  enough 
to  her  to  present  a  spiritual  message  although  she  has  to 
be  loyal  to  the  Osuwa  Shrine  festival  no  matter  what  her 
own  personal  faith  may  be.     The  Mayor's  wife  is  always  pre- 
sent at  those  receptions  and  there  you  may  form  another  of- 
ficial contact.     If  you  can  secure  the  favor  of  the  Govern- 
or's wife  or  of  the  Mayor's  in  some  of  your  projects  it 
draws  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  enterprise  with 
some  good  results.     Officialdom  is  so  worshiped  in  Japan 
that  it  is  always  wise  to  gain  some  favorable  attention 
from  that  quarter  but  not  enough  to  hinder  or  cramp  you  in 
freely  carrying  on  your  work. 
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B.  ftnoff lelally*     Through  the  educational  work  that  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  city  for  more  tnan  forty  years  many 
avenues  of  approach  are  open  for  such  a  center  as  this  through 
the  alumnae  of  the  school;  through  the  church  members;  through 
the  present  day  pupils  in  the  school  whose  families  are  large- 
ly non-Christian;  through  the  women  who  have  gone  into  offices, 
as  banks,  post  offices,  the  Mitsubishi  and  many  other  places; 
through  graduates  who  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools; 
through  the  labors  of  the  Bible  women  who  know  those  who  are  in 
quirers  of  the  Way  or  are  in  need  of  help;  through  the  kinder- 
garten children  many  of  whom  come  from  poor  families;  and 
through  the  city  mission  Sunday  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.     These  are  open  doors  of  approach*     But  the  factory 
girls  and  the  girls  from  the  country  who  know  not  the  city 
must  be  touched  through  some  special  method  devised  for  that 
purpose.     They  are  strangers  to  us  and  something  like  the  Trav- 
eler's Aid  and  other  special  methods  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
as  one  feels  the  way  is  leading.     You  will  have  to  get  into 
the  special  favor  of  the  factory  manager  in  order  to  touch  the 
factory  girls,     if  he  is  not  too  much  under  Buddhist  influence 
or  if  he  is  favorable  to  Christianity  he  will  be  glad  to  wel- 
come you  for  the  better  morale  of  the  girls. 

The  above  mentioned  influences  are  scattered  all  about 
the  city  and  out  into  the  suburbs.     Bat  about  you  is  the  nejgh- 
borhood  with  which  you  wish  to  form  the  heartiest  relation- 
ships.    There  are,  no  doubt,  various  classes  of  persons  liv- 
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ing  there  somewhat  as  people  live  in  flats  in  the  city. Each  seeks 
her  own  kind  and  may  not  be  acquainted  with  many  of  the  people  liv- 
ing near  "by. Some  are  laborers , some  are  store-keepers, some  are  stu- 
dents and  some  are  artisans . Others  are  professional  people. Will  it 
be  possible  to  bring  those  different  classes  together, educated  and 
uneducated  with  totally  different  background, outlook  and  purpose 
in  life?  Will  the  master  or  mistress  mingle  with  the  neighborhood 
servants  in  a  friendly  way, or  must  all  the  people  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  class, servants  with  servants, prof es- 
sional  people  with  professional  people?  This  is  a  problem  proposed 
for  solution. Mr. Vories  was  able  to  mingle  all  classes  together  in 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  after  years  of  living  among  the  people 
and  making  them  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  through  faith  in  Je- 
sus Christ. Christianity, again  and  again, has  broken  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  separating  people  and  that  power  still  exists. 
God  is  able  to  do  more  than  we  can  ask  or  think  in  many  line3. 

IV 

Proposed  Scope  of  Activities. 
A. For  adult  women: 

1.  Mothers' meetings;  These  will  be  held  especially 
in  connection  with  the  kindergartens  where  child  welfare  and 
home  problems  concerning  the  management  of  children  in  gener- 
al and  in  particular  will  be  considered;     where  the  meaning 
of  the  kindergarten  is  explained  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
mother  is  requested.     A  message  from  the  Bible  is  always  giv- 
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en  revealing  God  as  our  Father,  Jesus  as  our  Friend  and  Sav- 
ior.    The  need  and  power  of  prayer  is  explained  to  the  mothers 
who  are  impressed  by  the  little  kindergarten  children's  re- 
peating the  prayer  "before  retiring  which  they  had  learned  in 
the  kindergarten.     They  insist  on  saying  grace  before  they 
eat  so  sometimes  hold  back  the  family  meal  until  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  to  their  Father  in  Heaven.     Through  such 
means  as  this  fathers  and  mothers  have  become  Christians. 
Sometimes  a  Physician  is  asked  to  come  and  talk  to  the  mothers 
on  the  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  throat  and  he  gives  simple  rem- 
edies for  treating  burns,  bruises  and  so  forth.    Many  mothers 
are  grossly  ignorant  in  such  lines. 

Mothers'  meetings  are  noL  solely  confined  to  kindergarten 
mothers.     There  is  a  national  Mothers'  Association  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  family  life  of  which  any  one  may  become  a  mem- 
ber.    The  literature  is  very  helpful. 

2.  Domestic  science  classes;      The  object  of  these  classes 
is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  women  how  to  do 
foreign  cooking  as  it  is  to  gain  entrance  into  their  homes  and 
to  find  a  way  to  give  the  gospel  message.     Many  husbands  when 
dining  out  eat  foreign  food  so  much  they  wish  their  wives  to 
learn  to  cook.     They  come  from  the  homes  of  rather  high  offi- 
cials or  of  professional  men.     The  Bible  lesson  is  always  a 
condition  of  forming  the  class  and  the  women  soon  gain  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  Christianity  and  many  become  Christians. 
Thus  a  high  class  home  is  frequently  changed  into  a  sweet 
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Christian  home  the  husband,  also,  coming  to  believe  in  Christ. 

3.  Bible  classes:      Bible  classes  will  be  formed  for  any 
class  of  women  desiring  to  scudy  the  Bible  or  to  study  Chris- 
tianity.    It  may  include  some  public  school  teachers,  some 
business  girls  but  they  should  have  much  the  same  mental  de- 
velopment or  "the.  fodder  may  be  put  above  the  manger"  and  may 
not  be  available  for  mental  digestion.     The  Business  Women's 
Club  includes  a  Bible  course  in  connection  with  their  English 
studies  in  the  evening.     No  clubs  or  classes  will  exist  that 
in  some  way  is  not  connected  with  a  Bible  class.    Lessons  will 
be  selected  to  suit  the  age,  mental  ability  and  background  of 
the  women.     For  servants  and  jinricksha  women  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  school  teachers  and  the  wives  of  profession- 
al men.     The  way  of  salvation  as  given  through  Christ  must  be 
the  main  line  of  study  until  they  come  to  know  the  Bible  fairly 
well  but  this  may  be  given  in  story  and  by  special  illustra- 
tion.    It  should  be  made  so  attractive  that  they  will  want  more 
of  it. 

4.  Social  and  philanthropic  service;       Through  this  social 
center  effort  will  be  made  to  get  the  women  interested  in  so-  ■ 
cial  and  philanthropic  enterprises  about  them  as  well  as  in 
those  more  remote  from  them.    What  can  they  do  for  their  own 
community  or  neighborhood;  what  for  improving  social  condi- 
tions in  the  city;  what  for  civic  improvement  or  for  child  wel- 
fare; what  for  the  Eta  people  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  so 
degraded  and  despised;  what  for  temperance  so  demoralizing  to 
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all  society;  what  can  the  women  do  towards  decreasing  the 
white  slave  traffic?     If  some  one  takes  the  lead  and  opens 
their  eyes  to  see  that  they  can  do  something  to  help  others 
outside  their  own  family  circle  though  it  may  he  in  small 
ways  it  develops  the  spirit  of  "brotherhood  as  well  as  higher 
ideals  in  the  individual.     The  influence  of  such  service  is 
"both  objective  and  subjective.     The  women  in  many  ways  can 
create  sentiment  in  favor  of  civic  improvement  and  by  united 
effort  can  accomplish  much  for  others  and  enlarge  their  own 
lives. 

5.  Recreation.      In  connection  with  the  various  classes 
a  portion  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  social  intercourse  and 
recreation.     At  the  Mothers'  meetings  it  breaks  up  stiffness 
and  formality  so  characteristic  of  Japanese  women  to  lead  them 
out  in  some  real  kindergarten  games  and  to  get    them  to  skip 
which  is  quite  a  novelty  for  women*     Picnics  and  outings  with 
the  children  are  beneficial*     So     in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ferent activities  social  intercourse  and  recreation  will  have 
a  place. 

8 •  For  young,  women : 

1.  Clubs:       Clubs  of  various  kinds  will  be  organized 
for  the  young  women  as  opportunity  and  need  give  occasion  for 
them* 

a.  Business  I  Many  young  women  in  business  desire 
to  study  English  and  will  give  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  to 
it.     It  includes  a  lesson  in  Bible  and  a  little  time  for  sing,- 
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ing  and  music  with  a  short  period  for  recreation  and  social 
intercourse.  Once  a  month  the  club  will  have  a  social  eve- 
ning* Young  women  from  widely  different  lines  of  work  will 
be  brought  together  for  Christian  fellowship  socially.  Some 
significant  name  may  be  chosen  for  the  club  with  a  motto  or 
slogan  and  some  emblem  that  will  bind  the  group  together  in 
closer  bonds. 

b.  Social:    Wholesome  social  life  for  young  people  is 
a  problem  everywhere.     It  is  a  serious  problem  in  Japan*  The 
sexes  have  been  unaccustomed  to  mingling  from  early  years. 
Their  education  has  been  in  widely  different  lines.     The  men 
have  trained  the  women  to  obey.     Their  school  books  even  have 
been  very  different  so  they  have  been  educated  apart  rather 
than  toward  each  other*    Now  that  young  women  have  become  su- 
perior through  education  and  training  they  are  commanding  more 
respect  from  the  young  men  and  there  is  a  desire  for  a  more  free 
intercourse  socially  and  along  right  lines*     Their  lack  of  assor 
ciation  in  the  past  has  contributed  to  moral  virtues  and  the 
present  desire  for  social  intercourse  presents  some  moral  dan- 
gers*    It  is  incumbent  upon  Christian  parents  and  leaders  to 
plan  healthful  social  relations  that  will  satisfy  the  young 
people  but  will  also  stimulate  strength  of  character  on  both 
sides.    Young  people  should  have  freedom  to  associate  in  homes 
not  in  some  tea-house  or  park.     A  program  of  games,  music  and 
cultural  activities  of  recreational  value  should  be  worked  out 
with  care  and  the  young  people  given  opportunity  under  the  best 
environment  for  helpful,  wholesome  intercourse. 
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c.  Philanthropic.     Philanthropic  clubs  may  be  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  philanthropic  spirit  in  the 
minds  of  young  women.    As  every  where  among  civilized  people 
so  among  the  Japanese  young  people  the  longing  heart  of  the 
adolescent  turns  toward  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  and 
heroic  deed.     They  would  search  for  a  Holy  Grail.  Philan- 
thropic enterprises  give  some  outlet  for  this*     Educated  young 
women  can  contribute  something  to  the  pleasure  and  uplifting 
of  the  factory  girl  on  the  days  when  she  has  her  monthly  hol- 
iday    The  factory  girl  perhaps  hungered  for  an  education  but 
no  door  of  opportunity  opened  to  her.     The  factory  door  did 
open  and  there  she  daily  grinds  at  the  loom.     Their  ideals 
are  antipodal  perhaps,  but  the  school  girl  has  something  to 
contribute  to  the  factory  girl  and  by  .getting  close  to  her 
may  really,  not  theoretically,  gain  some  understanding  of  the 
barrenness  and  monotony  of  the  factory  girl's  life.  Sympathy 
and  kindness  and  a  spirit  of  love  manifested  toward  them  and 
some  Christian  ideals  presented  in  story  and  song  or  picture 
may  brighten  their  dullness  and  elevate  morale.    Factory  con- 
ditions should  be  made  more  attractive  and  wholesome  and  this 
will  be  done  if  the  factory  manager  has  been  touched  with 
Christian  ideals. 

But  there  are  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the  unfortunate 
who  are  all  about  one  so  tnere  need  be  no  dearth  of  opportuni- 
ty to  express  the  altruistic  spirit.     Too  many  young  people 
are  ready  to  commit  suicide  because  of  personal  disappoint- 
ment.    If  they  had  the  altruistic  spirit  well  developed  they 


would  find  tne  real  values  of  life  consisted  in  losing  your 
life  rather  than  in  seeking  a  certain  goal.    To  express  this 
altruism  some  kind  of  a  club  binding  the  group  together  in 
loving  service  and  sympathy  will  make  a  better  appeal  for  ac- 
tion, 

2»  Classes: 

a.  Educational:    The  study  of  English  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  all  people.     Those  who  have  gone  through  High  School 
have  had  a  good  start  in  the  study  and  would  like  to  keep  it 
up.     Others  who  have  not  studied  it  feel  the  need  of  it«  In 
this  study  one  may  follow  some  particular  subject  or  make  it 
general/    Lectures  on  popular  subjects  and  a  discussion  of 
current  topics  and  of  Christian  ideals  may  vary  the  regular 
lessons*     A  little  time  for  singing  English  songs  and  a  lesson 
from  the  Bible  is  a  part  of  the  program  in  these  educational 
classes-     That  is  understood  and  agreed  upon  before  beginning 
the  class.    Merely  secular  work  is  not  a  part  of  the  plan  for 
the  Settlement  program* 

b.  Recreational:     Provision  is  made  for  the  physical 
as  well  as  for  the  mental  and  the  spiritual  training*  The 
recreation  hall  gives  opportunity  for  classes  in  physical  train 
ing.     School  girls  will  not  need  this  but  those  who  are  in  offi 
ces  or  doing  sedentary  work  need  physical  exercises.  Hikes, 
mountain  climbing,  picnics,   jaunts  down  the  bay  with  lunch  on 
the  beach  including  a  dip  into  the  water  are  some  of  the  plans 
for  recreation*     The  Japanese  love  nature  and  sunsets  are  glo- 
rious,  30  it  is  not  difficult  to  call  forth  the  deepest  admir- 
ation and  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  outside  world. 
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They  love  the  trips  into  the  open.     They  grow  poetical  and 
eloquent  in  the  contemplation  of  nature. 
C.  For-  Children1 

1.  Kindergarten:    For  the  little  children  too  young 
to  go  to  school  there  is  to  be  a  kindergarten.    For  one  half 
day  they  will!  "be  kept  off  the  streets.    They  love  the  games, 
songs  and  activities  of  the  kindergarten.    They  first  learn 
to  control  and  co-ordinate  their  bodily  movements  to  the  rhythm 
of  music*     It  is  most  interesting  to  see  the  development  from 
week  to  week  in  the  control  of  limbs  and  in  the  ability  to  co- 
operate.    In  the  kindergarten  they  learn  about  the  Father  in 
Heaven  and  how  to  thank  Him  in  prayer  and  at  meal  time*  Once 
a  week  they  bring  their  lunch  and  sit  about  the  table  together 
eating  it,  after  they  have  thanked  the  Father  in  Heaven  lor  it. 
These  things  they  carry  home  and  teach  the  family.     They  ob- 
serve special  holidays  (national)  in  appropriate  ways;  go  on 
picnics  and  outings  to  see  many  things  in  nature;  go  to  see 
the  blacksmith  and  other  workmen.    The  kindergarten  opens  up  a 
world  of  wonderful  things  to  the  children.     Christmas,  thanks- 
giving and  Easter  are  duly  observed.     The  children  give  expres- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  by  bringing  gifts  for  the 
orphans  or  poor.     At  Christmas  time  they  make  gifts  for  father 
and  mother  who  are  invited  to  come  and  receive  them  at  which 
time  the  parents  hear  the  Christmas  story  for  the  first  time 
in  many  instances.    The  kindergarten  is  a  great  evangelizing 
agency. 
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If  there  is  need  of  it  a  day  nursery  will  be  opened  for 
the  children  too  small  for  the  kindergarten,  where  the  moth- 
ers go  out  to  work. 

2.  Playground  activities •    For  the  children  of  Nagasaki 
nothing  is  more  needed  than  public  playgrounds  with  supervised 
play.     Children  in  gangs,  often  with  babies  tied  on  their  backs, 
race  up  and  down  the  narrow  streets  because  they  have  no  yards 
in  which  to  play.     The  parks  are  too  far  away  for  them  to  go 
there.    Houses  are  very  close  together  and  there  are  always 
people  on  the  streets  and  in  the  wide  open  houses  so  they  are 
not  out  of  sight  of  some  one  and  the  policeman  is  not  so  far 
away.     But  street  education  is  more  or  less  demoralizing  any- 
where and  not  less  so  in  Japan  where  morals  are  loose  and  a 
national  problem.     Supervised  play  will  prove  a  socially  con- 
structive and  elevating  influence. 

3.  Sunday  Schools:  This  topic  scarcely  needs  commenting 
upon.  Religious  education  is  of  paramount  importance  in  every 
land.  The  Sunday  School  is  the  first  step  toward  evangelizing 
the  people  after  the  Bible  has  been  put  into  their  language. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  the  children  into  Sunday  Schools  now 
but  in  the  beginning  it  took  years  in  Nagasaki  to  get  the  first 
one  started  so  strong  was  the  prejudice  against  Christianity. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  room  which  had  been  rented 
was  wanted  for  a  Sunda/    School  it  was  no  longer  available.  Some- 
times the  Buddhists  will  drive  a  Sunday  School  out.     Their  school 
teachers  tell  them  not  to  go  to  the  Christian  Sunday  School  and 


soon  open  up  a  Buddhist  school  and  Lake  the  children  there 
where  they  sing  our  Sunday  School  songs  using  the  name  of  Shaka 
instead  of  Jesus.     They  have  put  out  supplies  similar  to  the 
Sunday  School  supplies.     But  it  is  comparatively  easy  now  to 
get  the  children  especially  if  the  story  is  made  interesting. 
They  like  the  songs,  pictures  and  cards. 

4.  Special  programs.       Special  programs  by  the  children 
bring  the  parents  out  and  are  a  valuable  means  for  presenting 
Gospel  truths.     They  may  be  on  the  subject  of  Temperance, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  or  a  children's  day  program,  or  gener- 
al but  illustrative  of  some  high  ideal.     It  is  necessary  to 
put  in  some  dramatics  which  always  brings  a  crowd.  Through 
such  means  you  help  the  children,  prove  your  interest  in  the 
people  and  get  a  closer  contact  with  them,   especially  with 
the  neighborhood  people. 

D •  General  welfare : 

1.  Employment  bureau:     This  is  to  provide  for  girls 
coming  from  the  country  or  for  poor  and  unfortunate  persons 
suddenly  left  without  a  means  of  support  of  which  there  are 
many  cases.     This  may  be  connected  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  as  a 
part  of  their  program.    Wherever  the  activities  undertaken  in 
this  social  center  can  be  taken  over  by  some  other  organiza- 
tion it  will  leave  scope  for  some  other  new  activity  to  be 
developed  and  experimented  upon  to  be  sold  out  later  when  pos- 
sible.    Many  house  wives  desire  well  trained  maids.     A  few 
days  of  training  in  cleanliness,  good  house  keeping  with  the 
instillation  of  some  good  principles  on  honesty  in  shopping  and 


marketing  will  be  doing  good  service  for  both  mistress  and 
maid  and  may  save  the  maid  from  a  life  cf  shame.     It  will 
present  an  opportunity  also  for  the  gospel  message* 

2.  Dispensary  for  the  poor;     This  is  greatly  needed  be- 
cause there  are  many  who  are  too  poor  to  employ  medical  at- 
tention and  many  physicians  will  not  take  charity  cases-  Some 
of  the  most  pitiful  cases  of  neglect  came  to  the  doctor  who 
had  the  Christian  dispensary  in  Nagasaki.     That  is  now  closed. 
Here  is  where  the  Nagasaki  women  can  do  a  commendable  service 
for  the  poor  as  is  done  in  a  number  of  cities.     A  district 
nurse  to  visit  homes  and  see  what  the  condition  is  as  well  as 
to  give  instruction  to  the  people  in  simple  matters  while  she 
renders  immediate  relief,   is  really  important.     Some  instruc- 
tion in  time  or  some  report  of  conditions  to  health  authorities 
may  save  from  the  spreading  of  an  epidemic. 

3.  Hostel  for  working  girls;    Many  strangers  in  the  city 
have  no  safe  place  to  room.     The  hostel  is  to  provide  for  work- 
in;;  girls  of  limited  income  who  are  without  friends  with  whom 
they  can  stay*     Sometimes  their  friends  are  not  of  the  helpful 
kind.     In  the  hostel  they  can  prepare  their  own  food  morning 
and  evening  if  they  wish  or  employ  some  one  to  do  it  for  them. 
They  can  have  fellowship,  a  wholesome  social  life  and  environ- 
ment, may  come  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel  in  the  daily 
worship  and  in  song.     Christian  mottoes  in  the  rooms,  litera- 
ture in  the  reading  room,  exercises  in  the  recreation  hall  will 
be  conducive  to  an  all  round  development.     Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  lead  them  to  become  Christians. 
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4.  Traveler's  aid:    This  is  important  both  for  strangers 
coming  into  the  city  and  for  girls  going  away  on  boats.  So 
often  they  are  lured  away  into  white  slavery.    The  law  for- 
bids their  exportation  for  that  purpose  but  they  very  often 
do  not  know  they  are  going  for  that  purpose  when  they  leave 
the  country.     This  work  may  come  under  the  W.C.T.U.  also. 
G-irls  who  may  be  turned  from  such  a  course  come  under  police 
supervision.     This  is  helpful  to  those  acting  as  Traveler's 
Aid. 

5.  Service  that  saves.     Various  kinds  of  activities 
have  been  cited  here  as  possible  for  the  reconstructioxi  of 
life  in  Nagasaki,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  womanhood  into 
the  Life  Abundant.     But  the  list  does  not  exhaust  the  range 
of  activities  possible*     Some  of  these  may  be  unnecessary  and 
impracticable  and  others  of  more  importance*     The  Settlement 
idea  is  a  changing  one  so  can  always  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  conditions  presented*     But  whatever  the  line  of  activity 
it  should  be  a  service  that  saves,  one  in  which  the  Nagasaki 
women  will  be  interested  and  will  find  worth  while*     It  must 
reach  down  to  tne  slums  and  to  the  outcase  people  as  well  as 
to  the  higher  official  class*     Both  need  a  Savior  but  the  deg- 
radation of  one  is  greater  outwardly  than  is  the  other,  but 
the  power  of  the  gospel  is  unto  salvation  and  is  sufficient 
for  all. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  show  that  the  con- 
dition of  society  was  such  as  to  demand  drastic  action. The  better 
classes  were  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate . The  Social  Settlement  became  a  necessity  as 
well  as  an  experiment.lt  offered  the  opportunity  for  seeking  a  so - 
lution  of  the  social  problem  that  was  producing  national  degener- 
ation. The  historical  factors  leading  to  the  idea  of  the  social  set- 
tlement have  been  presented  in  the  introduction . They  were: the  rise 
of  great  industries  which  modified  the  home  life  and  caused  great 
municipal  changes; the  educational  influences  of  the  schools  and 
the  press ;new  democratic  impulses  caused  by  the  American  War  for 
Independence  and  by  the  French  Revolutionjquickening  religious  life 
through  the  Wesleyan  revival  which  promoted  many  reforms ;new  sci- 
entific, sociological  and  philosophical  concepts  regarding  the  im- 
provement of  society  and  the  goal  of  humanity. 

PART  I.  Chapter  I.     The  Settlement  impulse  began  with  the 
Wesley  revival. The  forerunners  of  the  movement  were: prominent  re- 
formers, a  few  factory  managers, University  professors  and  great 
preachers. The  pioneers  in  action  were  clergymen  and  University  grad- 
uates who  freely  bestowed  their  best  gifts  upon  the  people  of  the 
slums  for  their  improvement  and  elevation. Arnold  Toynbee  was  the 
best  type  of  the  students  of  his  day. Toynbee  Hall  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  University  Settlement  Association. Canon  and  Mrs  Barnett 
were  the  pioneers  of  Whitechapel  and  the  founders  of  Toynbee  Hall 
in  the  slum  districts  of  East  London. The  Settlement  House  is  a  help- 
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ful  neighborhood  house  established  to  help  the  community  in  every 
way  needful  and  possible. Its  ideal  is  a  University, a  missionary, 
a  democratic  and  a  religious  ideal. Its  growth  and  development  give 
testimony  of  its  popularity  and  usefulness.lt  reaches  out  to  all 
classes  wherever  a  need  exists  and  aims  to  rehabilitate  the  whole 
of  life. It  has  spread  from  London  to  Scotland, Ireland, to  the  Con- 
tinent and  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Chapter  II.  The  Settlement  is  a  safeguard  to  the  disintegra- 
ting Influences  of  modern  society .Race, religion  and  politics  fur- 
nish the  great  problems  for  the  Settlement  in  America. The  popula- 
tion,never  homogeneous , is  greatly  affected  by  industrialism  and 
immigration.  Emerson  was  the  Carlyle  of  America. His  writings  af- 
fected many  phases  of  life. The  slavery  of  industry  was  attacked 
after  the  Civil  War. Whittier ' s  writings  were  suited  to  both  kinds 
of  slavery. The  serious  situation  between  capital  and  labor  was 
little  understood, it  was  so  complex, baffling  and  challenging. Uni- 
versity men  and  pastors, here  and  there, visioned  the  situation  and 
pushed  out  to  attack  it . Settlements  began  in  New  York, Chicago  and 
Boston  among  the  first. The  founders  of  the  first  nine  Settlements 
spent  some  time  in  Toynbee  Hall  and  were  inspired  by  it  to  under- 
take a  similar  work  in  America. Religious  and  non-religious  settle- 
ments sprang  up  in  rapid  succession  in  great  immigrant  centers. 
There  are  now  over  five  humdred  in  the  United  States. The  activi- 
ties are  legion-of  local, state  and  national  significance-touching 
all  life  for  improvement .Many  national  movements  were  first  test- 
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ed  in  the  Settlement . City  Unions  have  been  formed  as  well  as  Nation- 
al and  Inter-national  Federations  have  "been  formed  which  tends  to- 
ward world-wide  "brotherhood. The  Settlement  rehabilitates  materially, 
socially, morally ,  intellectually  and  religiously. 

PART  II, Chapter  I.   Oriental  conditions  are  quite  similar  to 
Occidental  conditions. Japan  drastically  moved  out  of  mediaeval  feu- 
dalism into  Western  civilizati on, impelled  by  western  militarism. Im- 
perialism was  necessary  to  unify  the  people  and  lead  them  toward 
representative  government . Democracy  is  growing  rapidly  in  all  lines. 
Japan  was  economically  benefitted  by  the  World  War  but  is  suffering 
a  relapse  now. Wealth  and  poverty  are  as  strongly  contrasted  there 
as  elsewhere. Industrialism  is  necessary  because  of  the  small  size 
of  the  country.lt  is  increasing  in  extent  but  costing  tremendously 
in  human  life. It  is  a  menace  to  the  nation. Labor  is  arising  and 
forming  organizations  and  making  demands  of  capital . Socially  there 
are  improvements  in  many  lines, but  the  deep  problems  of  housing, fe- 
male employment  and  child  welfare  are  awaiting  solution. Intellectu- 
al advancement  continues  through  the  system  of  universal  education,  ' 
through  literature  and  througli  che  press. The  press  is  more  powerful 
than  political  parties. Old  moral  ideas  are  of  great  value  but  they 
need  changing. Mere  teaching  of  morals  is  inadequate .Religiously 
they  are  reaching  out  for  spiritual  life .Materialism  is  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  Paganism  is  inadequate-it  has  no  plan  of  salvation  in  ittdoes iDt 
satisfy  the  spiritual  hunger  nor  give  peace. But, it  prevented  athe- 
ism and  held  the  country  together  for  the  coming  of  Christianity 
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which  is ' leavening;  the  whole  lump.1 

Chapter  II.     The  slums    of  Japan, as  elsewhere , are  a  quagmire 
of  iniquity  where  seething  humanity  fights  a  losing  battle. The  Eta 
and  other  outcasts  and  the  Ainu, all  Japanese  citizens, hut  a  neg- 
lected group, held  down  by  custom  are  great  social  problems .Mr. Hara 
is  the  released  prisoner's  friend  who  helps  him  to  start  life  anew. 
The  Settlement  work  of  Misaki  Tabernacle  Tokyo  touches  many  phases 
of  life  among  working  people  and  students  of  both  sexes. The  Negi- 
shi  Settlement  financed  by  Mr.Kobayashi  is  doing  settlement  work 
in  a  slum  district .Work  among  criminals  is  done  through  a  Neigh- 
borhood House. Mr. Ishii, one  of  the  worst  criminals ,  was  converted 
in  prison  and  is  doing  a  great  work  through  his  book  A  Gentleman 
in  Prison.  Kagawa,in  Kobe, the  Saint  of  the  Shingawa  slums, lives 
and  labors  in  the  sIutis  and  among  the  working  people. He  is  an  out- 
standing labor  leader, a  popular  speaker  and  a  great  writer. He  is 
promoting  work  among  the  headhunters  of  Formosa. He  is  the  friend 
of  the  exploited. In  Osaka  much  excellent  social  work  is  carried 
on  by  the  Buddhists.     The  Omi  Mission  from  small  beginnings  has 
become  a  large  plant  that  touches  the  life  of  a  whole  province. 
It  has  shown  how  all  classes  of  people  including  outcasts  can  be 
united  through  the  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood. These  are  some 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  work  along  Settlement  lines  in  Japan. 
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PART  III.  Chapter  I.  Nagasaki  is  aport,  city ,  beautiful  for  sit- 
uation, the  center  of  Dutch  trade  and  the  Roman  Catholic  persecutions 
in  feudal  days. It  is  now  an  important  coaling  center, is  noted  for 
its  fisheries  and  is  the  site  of  the  great  Mitsubishi  Shipyards.lt 
has  a  large  spinning  factory  also, with  many  smaller  factories . The 
population  is  similar  to  that  of  most  ports, native  and  foreign  and 
mixed. Foreign  business  men  are  of  a  better  type  than  formerly. The 
constructive  forces  are: the  schools -Christian  and  government;  the 
churches  and  Christian  institutions ; the  non-Christian  patriotic  so- 
cieties and  other  philanthropic  institutions. 

The  destructive  forces  are:  the  Red-light  districts ; the  Geis- 
sha-the  entertainers ; the  tea-houses, hotels, low-grade  saloons  dan- 
gerous to  morals; movies, of ten  leading  to  delinquency ; gambling, prac- 
ticed in  various  ways;  religious  festivals  with  immoral  accompani- 
ments. These  are  some  of  the  forces  to  be  combated  in  attempting  a 
settlement  program  for  the  city. 

Chapter  II.   In  making  a  constructive  plan  for  the  city  of  Na- 
gasaki, the  location  is  very  important.lt  should  be  such  as  to  touch 
the  largest  numberof  needy  people.  Various  clubs  and  classes  will 
be  arranged  for  women  and  children  of  every  age  and  class  to  provide 
for  social , intellectual , spiritual  and  recreational  needs. This  con- 
templated social  and  evangelistic  center  will  aim  to  touch  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  but  will  not  stop  there. It  will  reach  out  to 
the  life  of  the  city  in  the  homes; to  the  factory; to  the  business  wo- 
men; to  student  life; to  the  working  people  and  to  all  who  need  help. 
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Appendix  "A" 


Hull  House  activities  may  "be  classed  under  four  general 
heads : 

I.    Investigation:  National;  For  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington:  Investigation  of  the  Slums  of  Great  Cities 
(Chicago ) . 

Por  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington:  Dietary 
Investigation;  Investigation  of  Dietary  of  Italian 
Colony. 

State:  Investigation  of  Sweating  System  for  State 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Educational:.  An  Intensive  Study  of  Causes  of 

Truancy;  Investigation  of  the  Home.  Reading  of  Public 
School  Children. 

Ward  and  City:  Publication  of  Hull -House  Maps  and 

"Papers,  Studies  in  ward  and  City  Conditions,  Investi- 
gation of  the  Saloons  of  the  19th  Ward  for  Committee 
of  Pifty;  General  Study  of  the  19th  Ward  for  Ethical 
Society. 

Medical:  Study  of  Tuberculosis  in  Chicago; Study 

of  Midwifery,  in  co-operation  with  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society,  and  Study  of  the  Greeks  in  Chicago;  Study  of 
Infantile  Mortality  among  Selected  Immigrant  Groups; 
Investigation  into  the  Selling  of  Cocainei 

Labor:  Study  of  Casual  Labor  on  the  Lake3. 


II.    Efforts  for  Civic  Betterment: 

(1)  Housing.-    Became  headquarters  for  the  City  Homes 
Association  Study  of  Housing,  and  also  the  headquarters 
for  the  inquiry  conducted  under  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  by  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 

in  1909. 

(2)  Streets  and  Sanitation.  -    When  Jane  Addams  fought 
for  garbage  removal,  and  became  garbage  inspector  for 
the  ward. 
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(3)  Playground.-      Established  the  first  public  play- 
ground, 1893,  in  Chicago,  which  promoted  a  general 
movement  for  playgrounds. 

(4)  Public  Baths.-    The  first  public  bath  in  Chicago 
was  located  one  block  north  of  Hull-House. 

(5)  Public  Education.-    Residents  saved  a  public 
school  from  being  turned  into  a  factory  while  3000 
children  were  without  seatings,  promoted  better  schools 
investigated  truancy;  acted  as  probation  officer;  con- 
ducted lectures  in  High  School,  and  worked  for  general 
use  of  public  school  buildings;  encouraged  Art  in  the 
schools  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Public  School 
Art  Society;  established  "Labor  Museum"  for  benefit  of 
immigrants;  Hull  House,  a  center  for  alumni  and  school 
meetings;  scholarships  given  to  promising  children; 
maintained  school  and  kindergarten  for  sick  children. 
Miss  Addams  and  residents  served  on  school  board; 
served  on  Staff  of  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. 

(6)  Public  Health.-    Hull  House  has  resident  physican; 
a  visiting  nurse;   a  milk  station;  a  baby  dispensary; 
and  baby  hospital;  some  of  these  later  transferred  to 
the  Nursery;    has  cottage  for  young  women    with  tuber- 
culosis; made  inquiry  into  cause  of  typhoid  epidemic, 
connected  it  with  flies;  labored  to  have  houses  pla- 
carded where  epidemic  diseases  exist;  other  public 
health  measures  have  been  mentioned  in  the  first  item. 

(7)  Politics.-    After  much  effort  broke  up  the  influ- 
ence of  the  political  machine;  stood  for  woman  suffrage 

(6)     law  and  Order.-    Had  voluntary  probation  officer 
from  the  beginning;  pushed  for  the  Juvenile  Court,  one 
of  the  residents  becoming  one  of  the  first  probation 
officers  under  the  nev;  law;  residents  interested  in 
and  connected  with  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute, 
and  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association;  maintains  a 
branch  of  the  Legal  Aid;  investigated  cocaine  traffic 
and  secured  prosecution  of  druggists,  and  greatly 
hindered  its  sale. 

(9),  Labor.-    Aided  in  several  strikes,  and  in  organi- 
zation of  labor;  Mrs.  Kelley  appointed  to  investigate 
the  garment  trade,  the  report  of  which  led  to  the 
'.Vorkshops  and  Factory  Act,  in  1893,  which  reduced 
number  of  small  children  in  shops;  separated  homes 
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from  shops;  secured  eight  hour  day  for  women  and  girls, 
which  was  afterward  declared  unconstitutional.  !Trs. 
Xelley  was  made  State  Factory  Inspector,  with  another 
resident  as  assistant.      Kiss  Addams  aided  in  Pullman 
Strike,  urging  arbitration;  co-operated  with  the  Civic 
League  to  secure  a  state  board  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation; pushed  the  Sulzer  Bill  placing  the  garment 
trade  under  the  control  of  the  treasury  department; 
called  mass  meeting  in  support  of  garment  stride;  se- 
cured aid  of  Central  Congress  of  Civic  Federation  for 
the  support  of  a  demand  for  arbitration;  assisted  in 
organization  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League;  res- 
idents   co-operated  in  securing  a  national  investiga- 
tion of  women's  work  and  wages,  and  in  producing  the 
industrial  exhibit  at  Brookes  Casino,  and  in  many  other 
lines  aided  the  cause  of  the  laboring  people. 

flO)    Economic-    A  day  nursery  opened,  but  later 
merged  in  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  in  a 
special  building  adjacent  to  the  Hull  House  building. 
During  the  crises  of  1393-4  and  1897,  much  relief 
work  was  done;  a  Coffee  House  wa3  opened,  and' ten- 
cent  lunches  were  served;  the  Jane  Club,  a  co-operative 
boarding  club  for  young  women,  "self-support  ing ,  and 
occupying  a  separate  building;  young  men's  clubs;  co- 
operative coal  club;  employment  bureau;  held  meetings 
for  discussing  unemployment;  aided  in  securing  enforce- 
ment of  employment  agency  law;  co-operated  with  the 
League  for  the  Protection  of  Immigrants,  organized 
meetings  for  Bulgarians  to  oppose  extortionate  fees 
of  agencies;  Hull-House  shops  dispose  of  textile  pro- 
ducts. 

(11)  Immigrant  Work.-  Aiming  to  interpret  the  im- 
migrant to  the  city;  developing  the  cultural  values 

of  the  immigrant  as  his  contribution  to  the  city  life; 
providing  social,  literary  and  other  organizations 
suitable  to  his  needs,  especially  plays  and  national 
festivals;  organized  a  League  for  the  Protection  of 
Immigrants. 

(12)  Development  of  neighborhood  Civic  Resourceful- 
ness.-   Organized  19th  Ward  Improvement  Society  for 
bettering  the  physical  conditions  of  the  ward;  or- 
ganized a  ward  council  of  the  Civic  Federation  with 
committee  on  politics,  education,  morals,  and  philan- 
thropy; organized  League  No,  5  of  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association. 
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(13)  Charity.-    Among  the  residents  one  "became  a 
voluntary  visitor  of  outdoor  relief  department  for 
the  city,  and  later  was  appointed  on  state  "board  of 
charities;  agitated  various  laws  for  dependent  and 
defective  children  to  be  under  state  care;  agitated 
for  improvement  in  poorhouses,  country  jails;  for  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  for  epileptics;  for  improv- 
ed methods  of  nursing  and  caring  for  defectives  in 
State  Hospitals;  did  much  relief  work  during  finan- 
cial crisis;  actively  campaigned  for  a  Bureau  of 
Organized  Charities;  maintained  special  finds  for  aid- 
ing needy  families  in  co-operation  with  United  char- 
ities; organized  City  Gardens  Association  providing 
small  gardens  on  vacant  city  lots  for  needy  families, 
with  a  Hull-House  resident  as  president. 

(14)  Opportunity  for  Public  Discussion  -  a  kind  of 
Porum,  or  free  speech;  discussion  of  social  and  econom- 
ic questions,  conducted  under  different  organizations; 
sometimes  lectures  followed  by  discussion. 

(15)  Art.-    Art  Gallery  with  loan  of  pictures  for 
exhibit;  co-operation  to  open  Art  Institute  on  Sunday 
afternoons;  leading  in  Public  School  Art  Society;  art 
classes;  headquarters  for  Chicago  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society;  artists'  studios,  with  shops  for  materials; 
bookbindery;  Music  School;  memorial  organ;  concerts 
and  choruses;  prizes  for  labor  songs.      Theatre;  clas- 
sic and  modern  plays;  plays  given  by  nationals;  mov- 
ing pictures. 

III.  General  Propaganda:  Called  public  attention  to  the 

needs  of  industrial  districts  of  Chicago;  interpreted 
the  inner  neighborhood  life  to  the  city.      The  expe- 
rience of  the  residents  has  been  of  great  value  in  in- 
dividuals, s ocieties ,and  to  the  country. 

IV.  Local  Institutional  Improvement:      Hull  House  began  with 

one  building,  the  old  mansion  house,  called  the  Hull 
House,  now  it  has  thirteen  buildings.      Beginning  with 
1891,  an  art  gallery,  public  library,  a  children's 
house,  coffee  house,  theatre,  girls'  boarding  club, 
woman's  boarding  club,  gymnasium,  boys'  club  building, 
day  nursery  and  crafts  room,  and  labor  museum.  Its 
public  baths,  daymrsery,  playground,  reading  room  and 
library  station,  lending  collection  of  pictures  have 
been  turned  over  to  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
leaving  the  institution  with  more  leisure  time  for 
other  research  work. 


1  Taken  from  Woods  and  Kennedy,  Handbook  of  Settlements,  pp.  54-59 
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Appendix  "B" 

Schools : 

1.  Government: 

a.  For  men:    The  Higher  Commercial  School  and  the  Hel- 
ical'School  "both  of  College  grade;  the  city  Commer- 
cial School;  the  Middle  School,  the  Ken's  ITormal 
School  which  trains  Primary  teachers;  the  Mitsubishi 

'  Teachnical  School  (private);  Agricultural. 

b.  For  women:  Two  High  Schools,  the  Women's  ITormal 
(trains  Primary  teachers);  a  private  High  School 
(Buddhist) . 

C.  Cc-educat ional :    the  Primary,  the  Higher  Primary, 

the  schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  Kindergarten. 
Mission: 

a.  For  men:    A  Methodist,  a  Dutch  Reformed  and  a  Homan 
Catholic  Middle  School. 

b.  For  women:    'A  Methodist  Girls'  School  with  a  High 
School  and  College,  Music  and  Domestic  Science  De- 
partments, the  last  three  in  advance  of  the  High 
School. 

c.  Co-oducat ional :    The  Roman  Catholic  Primary  and 
Special  Schools.      Kindergarted  (Methodist). 

The  Mission  Schools  all  have  government  recognition 
which  gives  them  many  of  the  same  privileges  as  the 
government  schools  have. 
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Appendix  "C" 

Churches: 

a.  One  Dutch  Reformed  Church  the  oldest  of  all  the  churches 
is  composed  of  students  and  citizens  outside  the  school, 

b.  Three  l.Tethodist  Churches  -  one  a  College  church,  one 
the  city  church  and  one  Institutional  church  near  the 
Titsuhishi  Ship-years;  a"bout  twenty  city  Sunday  Schools; 
one  Business  T7oi:ianTs  Cluh  where  music,  English  and  the 
Bihle  are  taught. 

c.  One  Baptist  Church. 

d.  One  Congregational  Church. 

e.  Two  Church  of  England  Churches  and  city  Sunday  Schools. 

f.  One  Seventh  Day  Advent  Church. 

?!ost  of  the  churches  have  outside  mission  Sunday 
Schools. 

g.  Roman  Catholic  Churches  and  Cathedrals-three  or  more; 
they  have  catechetical  classes  for  children. 
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